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Is Said to Depend To Cost Over Billion and Half’ 


On Industrial Use White House Statement Places Government 
Expenditure at $259,897,000 in Year 


Bureau of Mines Economist 


United States Leads 


increase in the demand for the white metal 


Says Conditions Will Not 
Improve Until New Mar- 
kets Are Discovered 
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World Consumers 


the calendar 


made public July 2 by the White House 


Bureatt of Public Roads, Department of} 
Agriculture. 


ROGRAMS of Federal, State and local 
governments for road construction in 
year 1931 call for a total 
xpendituregof $1,616,000,000, an increase 
f approximately $15,000,000 over the 1930 
alendar year, according to a statement! 
the 


ased upon a survey conducted by 


The Federal Government's contribution 


to the road-building program is placed at 


Study Discloses Fields in Which 
Increased Commercial Uses 
Of Metal Might Be Possible 


With Economical Expansion 


$ 


c 
3 
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Although the use of silver in the arts 
and industries is expanding along most 
lines, it holds out little hope for a material | 1 
or notable improvement in the world sil- 
ver situation, it was stated orally July 2 
by Charles White Merrill, associate min- 
eral economist of the Common Metals 
Division, Bureau cf Mines, Department of 
Commerce. This Division is completing 
a detailed survey of the consumption of | 
silver in the United States, the results 
ot which are soon to be released. 

The monetary use of silver accounts for 
the consumption of more than three- 
fourths of the world’s current supplies. 
overshadowing all uses in the arts and 
industries, it was pointed out. Silver, ex- 
cept for photography, has found no im- 
portant new industrial use in recent times, 
and the photographic industry of the 
world does not take 5 per cent of the avail- 
gle silver supplies. 

Silver Needs Position 


Silver, as a commodity, would benefit if 
it could assume in some major industry a 


over the calendar year 1930. 


crease Of $77,326,598, 


259,897,000 or an increase of $154,249,000 


Programs of local highway and bridges 
all for estimated expenditures of $586,- 
40.402 in the calendar year 1931, a de- 
as compared with 
he preceding calendar year. 

Road Construction Expands 


Expenditures on State and highway con- 


struction programs for the calendar year 


931 are estimated at $1.029,770,161, an in- 


crease of $92.269,706 as compared with the 
!ealendar year 1930. 


Under the latter pro- 


Reaction to Ruling 


On Grain Policy 
Called Favorable 


Chairman Stone Says Trade 


Will Not Be Allowed to 


Dictate to Farm Board 
What Is Best for Farmer 





The. reaction to the Federal Farm 


e 





@position relatively as important as that 
of copper in the electrical industry, of tin 
in the canning and automobile industries, 
of lead in the storage-battery and cable 
businesses, or of chromium in the stain- 
Jess-steel industry, it was stated. The 
electrical industry, which is largely a de- 
velopment of the twentieth century, takes 
well over one-half of the world’s copper 
supplies, but there is no indication that 


any industry might take anywhere near 
that proportion of silver. ; 
The following additional information 


was supplied at the Department: 

The United States is the leading con- 
sumer of silver for the arts and industries. 
The gross consumption for such purposes 
in 1929 is placed by the Director of the 
Mint at 42,000,000 fine ounces, of which 
11,000,000 ounces came from scrap, old 
jewelry, dental wastes, and other miscel- 
laneous sources. The use of silver in the 
arts and industries in other countries is 
relatively small, being estimated, for in- 
Stance, at only 6,000,000 ounces for Great 
Britain for the same year. 


Utilized in Arts 

The world’s supplies of silver, on the 
other hand, totaled about 315,200,000 fine 
ounces last year, according to estimates 
by leading silver brokers. Silver from new 
sources was placed at 243,700.000 ounces, 
from demonetization in France at 22,000,- | 
000 ounces, from demonetization in French 
Indo-China at 20,000,000 ounces, and from 
sales by the Indian Government at 29,500,- 
000 ounces. 

The chief uses of silver in the arts and 
industries in the order of their impor- 
tance are in the chemical industry, the 
sterling silverware industry, electroplat- 
ing, rolled-plate products such as wire, 
tube, plates and sheets, industrial silver 
solders, and dental supplies, principally 
amalgam. But in none of these fields is 
there any very marked expansion in the 
use of silver. 

Aid to Photography 

The silver-bearing products of the chem- 
ical manufacturers are absorbed chiefly | 
by the photographic industry for films, | 
plates, paper, and photoengraving. An- 
other use is in electroplating. In making 
mirrors silver from its nitrate is precipi-| 
tated on glass. And a fair amount of! 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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Rural School House 
Survey Is Completed 


One Room Type Disappearing 
Says Education Office 


The average one-room rural school 
teacher has a total education of only 
four years and one month above grade 
school, with a teaching experience of less 
than three years, receives an annual sal- 
ary of $874, and has 22 farm children un- | 
der her care, according to a recent study | 
by the Federal Office of Education, the | 
Office announced July 2. 

Although the one-room rural school is | 
disappearing at the rate of 4,200 per year, 
they still serve more rural children than | 
any other type of school, the Office said. | 

The statement of the Office follows in 
full text: 

How much training have the teachers 
of the 153,000 one-room rural schools of 
the United States, is a question answered 
by the ~2cent summary of the Federal 
Offite of Education. 

“If all the teachers of one-teacher 
schools stood side by side, their’ ranks 
would extend in an unbroken line 87 1-10 
miles. Assuming this army of teachers 
were arranged in such a way that the one 
having received the least amount of train- 
ing stood at one end and the one having 
received the largest amount of training 
at the other, a person reviewing this com- 
pany would find it necessary to walk a 
distance of 8'2 miles before coming to a 
teacher with a training equivalent to two 
years of high school. 

“One would have to walk half the en- 
tire distance before approaching a teacher 
with training equal to high school gradu- 
ation, and would have to continue his 
walk for a total distance of 67 3 5 miles 
before reaching the first teacher with the 


equivalent of 2 years of normal school edu- | 


cation. The jaunt would be continued to 


within 13 miles of the end of the line be- 
fore one who had the equivalent of a col- 
lege education would be reached. 
What of the composite teacher of this 
Scroup? 
“Since men teachers are a great scarcity | 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 4.) 


Board’s recent statement of policy for 
sales of Grain Stabilization Corporation 
wheat has been generally favorable, and 
critics of the new policy must not expect 
the Board to let the grain trade “dictate” 
to it what is best for the farmer, James 
C. Stone, chairman of the Board, stated 
orally July 2. 

The trade is doing everything it can to 
discredit the Board, Mr. Stone added, and 
any statement by the Board will encoun- 
ter trade criticism. The following infor- 
mation also was given orally by Mr. Stone: 

The underlying motive of the grain 
trade in its opposition to the Farm Board. 
in the opinion of Mr. Scone. is its objec- 
tion to organization of ine farmers to 
market their own products. Such organ- 
ization is the specific objective of the 
Board, as provided in the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. 

Source of Pressure 

The trade probably was the originator 
of the recent pressure on the Board to is- 
sue a pledge to hold stabilization wheat 
off the market for a specified period or 
until prices reached a fixed level, Mr. 
Stone believes. There were persistent de- 


| mands from the trade for a more definite 


statement of policy with respect to sales 
of the wheat, with accompanying claims 
that the price could be raised as much as 


20 cents a bushel if uncertainty as to 
stabilization corporation sales were re- 
moved. 


The statement by the Board promising 
to limit sales to 5,000,000 bushels a month 
for the next year, with certain reserva- 
tions, removed doubt as to its sales policy. 
Yet the promised upturn in price has not 
materialized, although world crop news 
is of such a nature that higher prices 
would normally be expected. The promised 


|return of speculative trade to the market, 
|}with an accompanying rise in prices, has 
|not taken place. 


Previous Conference 


After a conference some time ago of 
representatives of the grain trade with the 
Board, it was expected that a better un- 
derstanding and better feeling would re- 
sult. However, there have been no evi- 
dences of cooperation of the trade with 
the Board. 

The trade has contended that the large 
stocks of wheat held by the Grain Stabili- 
zation Corporation constitute a “cloud over 
the market.” 


a year, the trade has taken the inconsist- 
ent position of asking that the “cloud” 
be kept over the market. 

Improvement in the world business sit- 


uation may be expected to improve prices, 
moratorium 


and the international debt 
proposal may be a factor in this. 


In asking the corporation to 
pledge that the wheat will not be sold for 


gram, 39 States show an increase of $165,- 
205,241 over the calendar year 1930, while} 
9 States show a decrease of $72,935,535. | 


The statement follows in full text: | 
In response to the President's request, ! 


the Federal Bureau of Roads has com-| 
pleted a canvass of the whole roads’ pro- 
gram of the country, with a view to deter- | 
mining the volume of construction dur- 
ing the current calendar year in its re- 
lation to employment. 


This inquiry reveals that Federal aid | 


for 1931 is $259,897,000, as compared with 
$105,648,000 for 1930, an increased Federal 
program of $154,249,000. 
that expenditures during the year 1931 for 


It shows as well 


Federal aid, State and local roads com- 
bined, will be $1,616,000,000, as compared 
with an expenditure of $1,601,000,000 for 
the calendar year 1930, an increase of | 
$15,000,000. | 


States Show Increase 


Some States have increased their ex- 
penditures in 1931 over 1930, while others 
have made decreases. The most notable 
instances of increases are Louisiana, $34,- 
450,000; Wisconsin, $19,800,000; Illinois, 
$10,250,000; New York, $8,000,000; Texas, 
$7,500,000; Minnesota, $7,700,000; Kentucky, 
$6,600,000; Michigan, $6,500,000; Oregon, 
$6,000,000. The total of all increases, as 
shown in the accompanying table, is $167,- 
072,469. 

Several States, however, have materially 
decreased their road programs. The out- 
standing instances are Pennsylvania, $29,- 
800,000; Florida, $21,150,000; Tennessee, 
$17,900,000; California, $13,900,000. The 
total of all State and local decreases for 
1931, as compared with 1930, was $152,- 
129,361. 

(The tabulations issued in connec- 
tion with the report of the survey 

will be found on page 8.) 


Many Fail to Pass | 
Civil Service Tests 


Of Those Who Were Sue- 
- cessful Only One in Seven 
Received an Appointment 





Less than one-half of the participants 
in civil service examinations during the 


last fiscal year passed, D. C. Babcock, | 


Assistant Secretary of the Commission, 
stated orally July 2. 

Less than one out of seven who did pass 
were appointed to departmental positions, 
he said. Approximately one-third of 


those whose applications were received 
by the Commission either dropped out or 


were eliminated before the examinations | 
for which they had applied were held. | 


The following additional information also 
was furnished by Mr. Babcock: 
Figures for the fiscal year closed June 


30, 1931, show that less than 1 out of | 


28 persons who applied to participate in 
examinations succeeded eventually in ob- 
taining appointments to departmental 
positions. 

144,000 Persons Apply 

Altogether, 144,809 persons applied fo 
the first time to participate in civil serv- 
ice examinations during the fiscal year 
just ended. From this number, after 
somé had dropped out and others 
been eliminated, only 96,594 papers were 
received for grading. 

Of the papers graded, 38,780 were pass- 
ing and 57,814 were failures. 

The preference unit of the Civil Service 
Commission during the fiscal year just 
closed acted upon 39,314 veterans’ claims, 
of which 22,211 were new claims and 14,199 
old claims. 


Disability Preference 

Disability preference was allowed in the 
cases of 2,604 men and 448 women during 
the vear. Those receiving preference for 
regular military service were 17,380 men 
and 254 women. 
women had their claims disallowed dur- 
ing the year. 

Wives of former 


service men were al- 


lowed preference in 222 cases and widows | i 
| with a value of $1,249,810. One cent pieces 


in 170 cases. The Commission disallowed 
the claims of 126 wives and 12 widows 

Claims numbering 1.132 were received 
from Civil Service district managers, and 
1,772 military reinstatement claims were 
received from the reinstatement and trans- 
fer section. 


THIRD OF WORLD’S WATERPOWER 
IS DEVELOPED IN UNITED STATES 





Geological Survey Reveals Increase of 100 Per Cent for 


All Nations in C 





Ts United States at the end of 1930 
had developed water power of 14,- 
885,000 horsepower out of an estima‘;d 
potential capacity of 38,000,000 hoie- 


power, according to a statement of the 
United States Geological Survey, June 
30. Developed water power in the 
United States comprised considerably 
more than half of the entire total de- 
velopment of North and South Ameri- 
cas, while potential capacity of the 
United States is approximately one- 
third of the total of the two continents. 

Developed water power of the world 
at the end of 1930 totaled 46,000,000 
horsepower, an increase of 100 per, ¢ent 
in a decade, the Survey said. ° 

The statement of the Survey follows 
in full text: 

The capacity of the water wheels in 
the constructed plants of the world, 
according to estimates made by the 
United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Intcrior, was 23,000,000 
horsepower in 1920, 29,000,000 horse- 
power at the end of 1923, 33,000,000 
horsepower at the end of 1926, and 46,- 
000,000 horsepower at the end of 1930, 
an increase of 100 per cent in 10 years. 
The increase during the last four years 
in Europe has slightly exceeded that in 
North America. Outside of the United 
States the greatest increases in con- 


onstructed Plants 


structed plants have been in Italy, Ja- 


pan, Canada, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Sweden. A large percent- 
age increase is also shown by New 


Zealand, Mexico, Brazil, and India. 

These estimates are based on infor- 
mation available in the United States 
Geological Survey, and for many coun- 
tries the estimates of capacity of in- 
stalled water wheels are based on data 
collected a year or more ago. The es- 
timates for the United States and Can- 
ada are corrected to Jari. 1, 1931. 

The estimates of potential water power 
are based on ordinary low water and 
an efficiency of 70 per cent in the plants 
The installed capacity of machinery at 
constructed plants averages two to three 
times the potential power under condi- 
tions of low flow, and this accounts for 
the fact that in some countries the in- 
Stalled capacity equals or exceeds the 
estimated potential power. 

Recapitulation—Africa: Developed, 33.- 
000; potential, 190,000,000; Asia: devel- 
oped, 4,000,000; potential, 71,000,000; 
Europe: developed, 18,400,000; potential, 
56,000,000; North America, developed, 21- 
000,000; potential, 69,000,000; Oceanica: 
developed, 370,000; potential, 17,000,000; 
South America, developed, 900,000; po- 
tential, 44,000,000; approximate total: 
Developed, 46,000,000; potential, 
000,000. 


had | 


447,- 


> 
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Livect’ « Loans 
To Be steopened 


| 
Relief to Be Given Farmers | 
In Drought Area of North 


Dakota and Montana 
HE Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, has decided that relief 

loans to provide for livestock feed, in- | 

cluding dairy and beef cattle, and sheep, | 
will be reopened to relieve farmers in | 

North Dakota and Montana, the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture announced July 2. 
The loans will be made from the funds 

remaining of the $65,000,000 appropriated 

during the last session of Congress for 
drought sufferers, the statement said. 

It was stated orally that approximately 

$18,000,000 of this fund remains. Appli- 

cations for the loans will be taken up 
to Aug. 1, and the loans will mature 

Nov. 1, 1931, according to the Depart- 

ment’s prepared statement, which fol- 

low in full text: 

As a result of surveys and reports 
which indicate a serious situation in the 
drought affected regions of North Da- 
kota and Montana, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Hyde has decided to reopen re- 
lief loans to provide for feed for live- 


2 
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Production of Coins 


By Mints Is Reduced 
75 Per Cent for Year 





J 


Demand Declines Sharply 
And Reserve Supply Is 
Built Up; Most of Output 
For 1931 Is Gold Pieces 


Production of coins at the three United 
States mints decreased appreciably during 
the 1931 fiscal year which ended June 30, 





reflecting the lack of demand for this 
type of money, which was ascribable to 
depressed economic conditions, it was 


stated orally July 2 at the Department of 
the Treasury. 

Statistics for the fiscal year computed 
by the Office of the Director of the Mint 
disclose that the value of coins struck off 
at the mints decreased by more than 60 
per cent and the number approximately 
75 per cent, as compared with the preced- 
ing fiscal year. For 1931 the aggregate 
number of coins produced was 98,236,500, 


| With a face value of $6,615,110, as against 


399,467,200 coins with a face 
$16,278,180 the preceding year. 
Output in 1930 Below Normal 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

Even the production in 1930 was below 
that of a normal year, and was appre- 
ciably below the average yearly produc- 
tion. In 1929, for example, the value of 
coin produced was $51,659,000, of which, 
however, $40,000,000 represented gold coins 
of the several denominations. 

Coinage production is consigned as 
more or less of an index to business con- 
ditions. The three mints, at Philadelphia, 
San Francisco and Denver, base their pro- 
duction largely on the demands from the 
12 Federal reserve centers made upon the 
| Treasurer of the United States. There has 
been a marked diminution in the demand 
during the last 12 months. 


value of 


Build Up Reserve Supply 

The production in the 1931 fiscal year 
actually was ahead of the demand 
throughout the country. The mints, how- 
ever, as is customary have been striking 
off coins, mostly of the minor denomina- 
|tions, to replenish stocks on hand, in 
anticipation of future demand when busi- 
ness swings upward. By apportioning the 
work in that manner, mint employes may 
be kept at work on regular schedule, and 
when the demand becomes normal or 
heavy, overtime schedules can be avoided. 

Broken down into the various coin 
categories, the bulk of the 1931 output 
|was in gold coins, which totaled 276,500 
|pieces with a face value of $4,570,000. 
These consisted of 180,500 double eagles 
with a face value of $3,610,000, and 96,000 
}eagles with a value of $960,000 

Silver coin production aggregated 5,619,- 
|000 pieces with an aggregate value of 


Also 1,309 men and 216; $795,000. Of this total 4,063,000 pieces with | 
and 1,- 


a value of $406.300 were dimes, 

| 556,000 pieces having a _ face 

$489,000 quarters. 
Minor coins totaled 


value of 
92,341,000 pieces 


|made up 84,181,000 of the aggregate, with 
a value of $841,810. Nickels totaled 8,160,- 
000 with a value of $408,000. 


Foreign Coins Produced 


In addition to the domestic coins, the 
mints produced approximately 2,350,000 
pieces for foreign nations as a matter of 
international comity. For Panama, 1,200,- 
060 coins were struck off, for Ecuador 
655.060 and for Venezuela, 500,000 pieces. | 
This work is done at the cost of pro-| 
duction. | 

Of the aggregate -value of coins pro- 
duced, the San Francisco mint struck off | 
$3,260,000. Philadelphia produced coins of | 
approximately $1,000,000 in value, and) 
| Denver of approximately $2,294,800. 
| The bulk of the production in the 1930 
fiscal"year was in subsidiary coins, as con- 
|trasted to the larger gold production in| 
1931. During 1930 half dollar, quarter and 
dime production had a face value of more 
than $9,000,000 of the $16,278,180 aggre- 
gate. Gold production aggregated $1,330,- 
000, all of which was in quarter eagle de-| 
nomination; while minor coins had a value | 
cf $5,770,680. | 

Foreign coins struck off at the mints) 
in 1930 aggregated approximately aan | 
000 pieces. Of this total 2,000,000 pieces | 

| 


| 


| were for Costa Rica, 1,060,000 pieces for 
Nicaragua, and 425,000 pieces for Vene- 
zuela. 


Government 


Holiday 


AS The United States Daily 


is not published on Gov- 


ernment holidays, there 


| 
| 
{ 


will be no issue on July 4. 
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Termed-Adequate 
By Mr. Woodcock 


‘Little Change in Procedure 


Under Liquor Laws Is 
Needed, Director of Pro- 
hibition Declares’ 





Revision of Statute 
On Removals Favored 


Influences Said to Be 
More Powerful Than Courts 
And Other Federal Agencies 
In Obtaining Observance 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., July 2.—With the 


the exception of need for clarification of 


the law and practice in removal cases, 
there is no reason for any sweeping 
changes in Federal procedure in prohibi- 
tion enforcement, Amos W. W. Woodcock, 
Director of Prohibition, Department of 
ustice, declared here today in addressing 
the Institute of Public Affairs, meeting 
at the University of Virginia. 

“What is necessary is a clear realization 
of what the investigator and the courts 
can do and what must be left to moral 
forces,” he declared. ‘The latter, in my 
opinion, are far more important.” 


During the last fiscal year, he said, there 
were more than 56,000 arrests in prohibi- 
tion cases, of which practically 90 per 
cent have been docketed in Federal cour 
Durign the first 11 months of the fisca 
year there was a steady increase in the 
number of jail sentences, as well as in 
average length of sentences. 

Trials Expedited 

Further, he said, there has been during | 
the year an improvement in dispatch of 
business by the courts, which should result 
in closing the year with from 2,500 to 
3,000 less cases than when the year began. 
Of the cases docketed during the past | 
year, failure to convict resulted in less 
than 16 per cent, he said. 


“I do not believe,” he said, “the some- | 
what frequent assertion that juries will 
not convict in prohibition cases. If they 
do not in some particular jurisdictions, it 
is because there has been a failure to se- 
cure competent evidence, or a failure in 
the earnestness or fairness with which the 
case is presented to the jury.” 

Mr. Woodcock’s address follows in full 
text: 

I suppose laws are enforced throug, tie! 
| working of two principal ®auses. 

First.—Moral force, by which I 
}education, conscience, religion, 
| self-interest and all other 
| fluences that affect us. 

Second.—The fear of punishment 
through the medium of the courts. 


mean 
custom, 
similar in- 


| 


Effort of Moral Forces 


It is very possible that the two forces 
act upon the same individual in varying 
| degrees from time to time. I believe, how- 
|ever, that the moral forces are by far the 
more important and powerful. If the vast 
| majority were not influenced by them I 
|think the courts would utterly fail, but 
| the fear of punishment is nevertheless a 
| powerful motive with a great many of us. 
One can realize this quite clearly by ob- 
serving what happens when that fear is 
remote because detection is virtually im- 
possible. Speed laws are broken when 
there is no policeman looking. There is 
an enormous speculation in hotels. In 
these instances punishment is so improb- 
able as to cause no concern. 


Private Immunity 


There has developed in our jurispru- 
| dence what I call, for a better name, the 
| theory of private immunity. You will re- 
call Pitt's famous passage: 

“The poorest man may in his cottage 
bid defiance to a@!! the iorces of the Crown. 
| It may be frail * * * but the King of Eng- 
land cannot enter.” 

The Fourth Amendment to the Consti- 


tution guarantees rights to our people 
“to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable 


searches and seizures.” 

The Sixth Amendment to the Constitu- 
| tion provides that no person shall be “com- 
|pelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself.” 

The Federal courts at least have uni- 
|formly ruled that when evidence is ob- 
| tained in a manner contrary to these 
| constitutional provisions it may not be 
[used against the offender, though the effect 
}may be to atlow him to go free. Some 
writers, like Wigmore, have criticized this 
doctrine, suggesting that it would be bet- 
| ter to use the evidence against the ac- 
| 

[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.} 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Enforcement Plan British Seek Trade State De 


Expansion in China 


Economic Mission Recom- 


mends Conference to 
Work Out Program 


THE British Economic Mission to 

China has recommended to the 
London government that British bank- 
ers, industrialists and exporters hold an 
early conference to work out means for 
broadening their trade in China, it was 
announced orally, July 2, at the De- 
opriment of Commerce which had re- 
ceived cabled advices concerning the 
conference proposal. 

The Mission has informed the home 
government that there is urgent need for 
activity on the part of the British busi- 
ness leaders and it also has advised that 
consideration be given to linking cultural 
relationships of the two nations as 
means of furthering the British pro- 
gram. Additional infgrmation was sup- 
plied as follows: 

Members of the British Mission have 
been engaged for four months in a study 
of conditions in China with a view to 
advising their home country of ways and 
means of broadening their trade chan- 
nels in the Far East. They previously 
have recommended that British indus- 
trialists augment their Chinese repre- 
sentation with experts and specialists 
equipped to teach the Chinese in the arts 
involved in handling British products of 
the various types and kinds. 

This new recommendation goes much 
further, however, because it represents 
a step to get the British business leaders 
into one group and to have them act as 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


Conference Planned 
For Bituminous Coal 


Miners by Mr. Doak 


Newspaper 
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Optimistic Over 
Debt Negotiations 


Acting Secretary Castle Ase 


With 
Are 


serts Discussions 
Paris Government 
Proceeding Favorably 





Mr. Mills Announces 
Further Conferences 





Senator Nye Suggests Private 
Bankers’ Debts and Obliga- 
tions of Farmers Be Ins 
cluded in Moratorium 


The Department of State feels “very 
optimistic” regarding the outcome of the 
negotiations between the United States 
and France regarding the acceptance of 
the Hoover debt holiday proposal, accord- 
ing to a statement Julv 2 bv the Acting 
Secretary of State, William R. Castle Jr. 
‘ - Castle’s statement follows in full 
ext: 

“Negotiations in Paris are continuing in 
an advantageous atmosphere and we feel 
very optimistic as to the outcome of the 


' negotiations.” 


Discussions to Be Resumed 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden 
L. Mills, following a conference with the 
President July 2 announced that further 
negotiations in Paris had been deferred 
until July 3, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury will continue his discussions with 
members of the French cabinet. 

“There are really no developments,” Acte 
ing Secretary Mills said. “All that can 
be said is that the meeting in Paris has 
been postponed until tomorrow.” 


Phone Conversations 






Secretary of Labor and Mr. 


Mr. Mills said that there had been talks 
Lamont Confer With Op- 


with Secretary Mellon over the trans-At- 
lantic telephone during the White House 


erators in Attempt to | ference. 
: . | Besides Mr. Mills, those who conferred 
Bring About Meeting | with President Hoover were William R, 
aay ae | Castle Jr., Acting. Seerctary of State: 
ine Seectaie. ut takes, Wee Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Federal 


Doak, stated orally July 2 that he and the 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La- 
mont, are sounding out bituminous coal 
mine operators to ascertain their attitude 
on a conference with labor interests to 


work out difficulties confronting their in- | 
| dustry. 


No indication has been received 
of the view of operators, who are not or- 
ganized as are the miners and must be 
dealt with individually, he said. 

Mr. Doak said he did not know just 
what the Government might be able to do 
toward solving the problems of the coal 
industry, but he and Mr. Lamont are con- 
ferring about the situation. The Secretary 
supplied the following additional infor- 
mation: 


Wants to Extend Aid 
As pointed out by President Hoover in a 
telegram July 1 to John L. Lewis, pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers of 
America, who had previously requested the 


President to arrange a conference, the 
Administration is willing to extend any 
aid it can to the soft coal industry. At 


present the Administration is “feeling its 


way along,” hoping to be able later to 
make some constructive suggestion. Per- 
haps some announcement can be made 
early next week 

The operators for several years have 
talked of some “get-together plan,” but 


they have never succeeded in working it 
out Unquestionably their industry is 
overdeveloped and has been since the 
World War, when every hole in the ground 
that looked as if it would yield coal was 
opened up. Many mining men made mil- 
lions then only to lose them. 


Seeks Stimulation 


While the economic aspect of the bitu- 
minous business is somewhat unfavorable, 
the Department of Labor's Conciliation 
Service is constantly busy with labor dis- 
putes, and scarcely a day is passing with- 
out a settlement in some coal mine case. 
For the last six weeks there has been 
about one settlement a day, so it can be 


seen that labor difficulties are being put | 


out of the way to some extent, at least. 
What can be done to stimulate the indus- 
try itself is another matter. 

There have been a few less than 50 
coal mine disputes settled during the last 
few weeks, as shown by records of the 
Conciliation Service. Most of these have 
been in West Virginia, and a few have 
been in western Pennsylvania. Negotia- 
tions are also under way in Kentucky, a 
commissioner of conciliation having been 
set there July 1. Altogether apnroxi- 
mately 10,000 men have been affected by 
the adjustment in the several States. 


LABORATORY RESEARCH BEGUN 
TO IMPROVE FISH INDUSTRIES 


Bureau of Fisheries Establishes Institution at Gloucester 


For Scientific 


POSSIBILITIES of adding millions to 
the value of the fisheries industry 
of the country.are seen in the establish- 
ment of a new research laboratory of 
the Bureau of Fisheries at Gloucester, 
Mass., according to oral statements July 
2 at the Department of Commerce. Offi- 
cials foresee a further elimination of 
waste and improvements in fish mer- 
chandising which will add considerably 
to the importance of an industry al- 
ready valued at $125,000,000. 

J. M. Lemon, associate technologist of 
the Bureau, who has just left Washing- 
ton to take charge of the laboratory, 
plans among other activities a study 
of the temperature at which fish should 
be frozen, in which he will attempt to 
set up a standard by which fish frozen 
for shipment should be gauged, it was 
pointed out. He will also see what effcct 
freezing has.on the nutritive value of 
fish flesh. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Tests Smoke House 

A scientific “smoke-house” will be set 
up at the laboratory, and an effort 
will be made to draw up a standard 
smoked fish product. Smoking is now 


Investigation 


largely done by guess work, and the 
work in Gloucester will endeavor to su- 
persede the old rule-of-thumb method 
of smoking which entails much loss. At 
the laboratory Mr. Lemon will be able 
to control the temperature, humidity, 
and the time-length of the smoking 
process, and this will aid in establishing 
a “standard” quality fish product. 

Another field to be entered at the 
Gloucester laboratory will be the study 
of the mold formed on some fish kept in 
cold. storage. It may be possible that 
the work will include the treatment of 
fish with certain molds, much in the 
same way certain cheese is now treated 
in order to achieve a desired flavor. 
Uitra violet rays will also be utilized 
in the work with fish, and it is believed 
that irradiation will aid in keeping the 
fish products a much longer time. 


Mr. Lemon believes, moreover, that it 
may be possible to bring out a spiced 
fish which will find favor in delicates- 
sens. 

One of the important functions of the 
Bureau's Gloucester plant will be the 
assistance it will be in a position to ren- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 





Reserve Board; and the Secretary of Come 
merce, Robert P. Lamont. Mr. Mills and 
Mr. Castle lunched with the President at 
the White House later. 


Views on Guarantee Fund 


Mr. Castle’s statement was made follows 
ing a conference between Ogden L. Mills, 
| Acting Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Senator Morrow (‘Rep.), of New Jerscy. 

Questioned regarding the American 
view of the French guarantee fund under 
the Young Plan, Mr. Castle stated orally 
that the question was one which could 
be worked out between French and other 
Signatories of the Young Plan. He pointed 
| Out that other nations besides the British 
| were involved in any waiver of the pres= 
ent French obligation to put up $118,< 
000,000 as a guarantee fund to the other 
Allies in case Germany declared a mora=- 
torium. He stated that to force Germany 
suddenly to deposit 500,000,000 marks two 
years from now would not be within the 
spirit of President Hoover's proposal. 

Illustrates Transfers 


Asked to explain the transfer of un« 
‘conditional payments from Germany to 
other countries, Mr. Castle cited the fole 
lowing example where, for instance, Ger- 
many gives a check on the Reichsbank 
for 560,000,000 marks to the Bank for 
International Settlements in payment of 
unconditional annuities: p 


“Obviously, reichsmarks cannot be used 
to pay the French, Serbians and all the 
others. Therefore, the ‘BIS’ Says to the 
German Government that it will have to 
buy back its check of 500,000,390 reichse 
marks by supplying the bank with cers 
tain amounts of currency in the different 
countries. This, the German government 
is Supposed to do promptly. But there is 
a provision in the Young Plan that if the 
German Government is not able to sup- 
ply that foreign currency promptly, it can 
be postponed. In the meantime the ‘BIS’ 
me 500,000,000 reichsmarks as a guare 
antee.” 


Asked whether Germany, if she could 
not transfer the fund, would have to de 
clare a moratorium, Mr. Castle replied 
that Germany might be able to postpone 
the annuities. If Germany was able to 
pay into the Bank of International Set- 
tlements the amount due even in reichs- 
marks, he stated, that would temporarily 
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Modification Asked 
In Remedy Ruling 


lr'rade Commission Seeks to Res 
open Raladam Case 


| The Federal Trade Commission filed on 
July 2 with the Supreme Court of the 
United States a motion that the court 
modify its judgment in the so - called 
Raladam case, involving the Commission’s 
Statutory jurisdiction, so as to provide that 
further proceedings may be had and evi- 
dence taken in the case to support the 
commnionion’s claim of unfair trade prace 
ices. 

The Supreme Court. held in an opinion 
handed down May 25 that the Commis- 
sion was without jurisdiction to enter an 
order requiring the Raladam Company 
to cease certain advertising of its product 
Marmola Prescription Tablets, offered for 
sale as a remedy for obesity, because it 
was not shown that competition was in- 
one (Opinion printed in issue of May 
20.) 

The object of the motion, according 
to a brief filed in support of it, is to per= 
mit the Commission to reopen the pro= 
ceedings for the purpose of hearing evi- 
dence bearing upon the existence of com= 
| petition and injuries to competitors and 
for making such further findings and or- 
der as the additional proof may warrant. 

If given the opportunity, the Chief Coun= 
sel of the Commission, Robert E. Healy, 
claims, it is stated, that he can prove the 
;existence of substantial present and po= 
tential competition and an injury to comes 
| petitors by the Raladam.Company’s ad= 
vertising of its antifat’remedy. If the 
motion is granted, it is stated that it 
will be unnecessary to institute new pro« 
ceedings against the company, 


\ 
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Equal Education Segregation Case 


| 


Urged for Rural 
And Urban Pupils 


Economic Factor Blamed 
For Conditions in Coun- 
try; Social Value Found 
In Vocational Work 


| 


| 


| 


Los ANGELES, Ca.ir., July 2.—A plea for) 
the development of a consciousness that 


| with the Supreme Court of the United! 
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In Texas A ppealed 


Statute on the Separation of 
School Children Taken 
to Supreme Court 


| 


The claimed segregation of American | 
children of Spanish and Mexican descent | 
apart from other white children in the) 
public schools of the town of Del Rio, 
Texas, on the Mexican border, is con- 
tended to be invalid in an appeal filed) 


States on June 29. j 

The record of the case shows that chil- 
dren exclusively of Spanish or Mexican de-| 
scent were segregated from other children 


AMERICAN FRIGATE ‘CONSTITUTION’ AS RESTORED 








| 


Brooklyn Charges 
For Gas Approve 


Its Sanction to Revised 
Rate Schedules 


New York, N 





, Open R 





AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PresENTED HEREIN, BetnG 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILY 
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In Patent Cases 


New York Commission Gives 


| 


Approval was given July 2 toa change | 
in the form of gas rates of the Brooklyn | 


Borough Gas and Brooklyn Union Gas 
Companies which calls for a minimum bill 


of $1 per month for each consumer, accord- 


ing to Milo R. Maltbie, Chairman of the 
State Public Service Commission.” Mr. 


will dignify rural education, challenge | in the elementary grades. The segregation | 
country children to be “pioneers in the| was made, according to testimony of the 
art of living” and open their eyes to their | school authorities, because of language | 
environment, was made here today by | difficulties and other peculiarities of the| 
Agnes Samuelson, Superintendent of Pub-| children, because of their late entrance 
lic Instruction of Iowa, in an address|in school in the Fall, and in order to de-| 
before the annual convention of the Na- |welop their special talents. 
tional Education Association. The appellants, parents of the children 
Dr. C. H. Lane, chief of the Agricultural |and taxpayers, complain of the segre-| 
Education Service of the Federal Board| gation, contending that it was without, 
for Vocational Education, speaking on| authority of law and in derogation of) 
vocational agricultural education, de-| their rights under the Texas and Fed- 
clared that in addition to the obvious | ¢ral Constitutions. They dispute the argu- 
economic and educational value of voca-| ment of the school authorities that it was 
tional education, the work done in such| made for the “best pedagogical interests 
schools has a marked social significance, | Of the children. 
in that it gives new visions of the possi-| The lower court denied the appellants 
bilities of cooperation among farmers for | 4 injunction to restrain the segregation. 
their mutual advancement. |The case was docketed under the title of 
“Ever since the Massachusetts Act of | Salvatierra et al. v. Independent School 
1647 creating the free public school,” Miss | DiStrict, etc., No. 195. 


Samuelson told the convention, “equality | ees ee eee 
princne domineting the aeveiopment ot State Department 
| Optimistic Over 
Debt Negotiations 


the public school system. Biennial reports 
of Siate superintendents and commission- 
ers of education show that this still is 
the universal problem before every State.” 


Inequalities Are Found 


Miss Samuelson referred to statistics 
* compiled by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion showing the wide difference in edu- 
cational status of rural and urban chil- 
dren, and declared that “wherever such 
conditions prevail, the program of the 
State in rural education is clearly de-| 
fined.” 

“To say that these inequalities are due 
to the indifference of the farmer to the 
education of his children is unfair to 
parenthood,” she continued, adding that 
“the economic situation is the unanimous 
answer.” Every State is reporting head- 
way in correcting these inequalities, how- 
ever, she said. 


‘Senator Nye Suggests That 
Moratorium Should Cover 
Private Bankers’ Debts 
And Farm Obligations 


| [Continued from Page 1,] 

| fulfill her obligations. Her further obli- 
| gation to transmit that into foreign cur- 
| rency may be postponed, but in the mean- 


The American frigate “Constitution,” 
built 130 years ago and now restored 
to be a national memorial, begins a 
cruise, July 3, to visit the ports of the 
Atlantic coast for exhibition purposes. 
The frigate is shown ready to loft 
sails, moored at her dock at the navy 
yard in Boston, where the old naval 
vessel was made over. Above is a 
picture of the Fiddle Head—the bow 
piece in the form of the scroll of a 
violin—installed on the frigate while 
undergoing repairs in 1906-1907, but 
removed during the present restora- 
tion; the fiddle head is now installed 
on a pedestal on the berth deck as an 
exhibit. ‘Old Ironsides” was recom- 
missioned July 1 and restored to ac- 
tive service in the Navy at ceremonies 
» held at Boston. 


Tests to BeM ade of New Diving Bell 


— ——w 





“To talk of inequalities and to ignore 
their fiscal aspects is to deal with symp- 
toms instead of causes,” she said. 
long as the farmer gets the bad end of | 
taxation it is of no avail to plead for | 
changes in the educational scheme of 
things which involve indebtedness, no) 
matter how worthy they be.” 


Better Teachers Sought 


Miss Samuelson asked for encourage- | 


ment of cooperation on the part of schools 
and colleges in the maintenance and suc- 
cess of the social and economical life of 
the farm. 
plex of rural educators,” she said. 


adequate supervision. Develop a conscious- 
ness of the qualifications needed for teach- 
ing so that better standards may follow.” 

The answers to five questions are needed 
by every State department and legisla- 
ture to make headway in any equalization 
program, she said. The questions are: 

“What should be the minimum educa- 
tional program for every child in the 
State? 

“What will it cost? 

“What part of the burden should be 
borne by the local school district? 

“What should the State contribute? 


“Should the Federal Government con- | 


tribute? If so, how much and on what 
basis?” 


The influence of the vocational agricul- | 


ture department of the rural high school 
upon the farm home, the farm community 


and upon the attitude of those in farming | 


sections, was emphasized by Dr. Lane. 

Passing over the economic and educa- 
tional value of the vocational agriculture 
schools, which he declared is obvious, Dr. 
Lane addressed himself particularly to the 
Social significance of the work done in 
these schools. 


Cooperation Advocated 

“Consider,” he said, “the value of par- 
ticipation in cooperative ventures, which is 
@ part of the courses in many of the voca- 
tional agriculture schools. It is the ex- 
perience which farmers gain in working 
together on a project of mutual interest 
and benefit to them to which I wish to 
direct special attention. Evening classes 
for adult farmers dealing with livestock 


and crops have led to cooperative efforts | 


in buying seeds, plants, trees, fertilizers, | 
baby chicks, and livestock; to the produc- | 
tion and selling of infertile eggs at a pre- 
mium; to the selling of potatoes, straw- | 
berries, dairy products, and fruits; to the | 
production of certified seed; and to the in- 
Stalling of hatcheries, seed cleaners, and 
cotton gins on a community basis. Farm- 
ers who have shared in enterprises such 
as these get a new vision of the possibili- 
ties of cooperation for their mutual ad- 
vancement and the upbuilding of a farm- 
ing community. 

“To cite another example of the social 
significance of the vocational agirculture | 
program I point to the activities of mem- | 

rs of the Future Farmers of America, | 
the national organization of boys enrolled | 
in vocational agriculture schools. The| 
teacher of vocational agriculture is leader | 
of the local chapter of this organization. | 
These future farmer groups foster father 


| 


and son banquets, which bring the fathers | 


into close touch with the interests of 
their boys; thrift clubs, which inculcate 
in boys the habit of saving; group projects 
to raise funds for purchase of equipment 
or for financing tours and camps; high- 


‘way and school ground beautification pro- | 


grams; and many other activities of a 
group character leading to training in 
leadership.” 


Supervised Practice Needed 
“Classroom instruction in the vocational 
agriculture courses,” Dr. Lane showed, “is 
closely linked with supervised practice on 
the home farm of the students. These 
projects are the outgrowth of pupil, par- 


ent, and teacher consultation and con-| 
ference. The opportunity thus offered the | 


teacher of getting personal touch with the 
home conditions and problems of the stu- 
dent, to gain the confidence of their par- 
ents in the agricultural school program, 
and to encourage the parents to cooperate 
with their children in their projects, is I 
believe of broad social significance. 

“In addition there is the marvelous op- 


portunity afforded the teacher of voca- | 
tional agriculture to help mold the char-' 


acter of his students and to teach them 
right ideals.” 


Coast Guard Officers 
Given Right to Salute 


Under a change in Navy regulations 
recommended by the Secretary of the 
Navy and approved by the President, of- 
ficers of the United States Coast Guard 
will be given the same salute honors that 
are accorded to officgrs in the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps. The regulations, as 
changed, likewise provide that vessels of 
the United States Navy and United States 
Coast Guard passing close aboard shall ex- 
change salutes prescribed between United 
States naval vessels and also between 
United States naval vessels and foreign 
men-of-war.—-Issued by the Department 
of the Navy, 


( 
) 


e 


“As | 


| time the money has been paid and the 
| different countries have their securities. 
Suggestion that the moratorium on for- 


| 








Tests Bei 
In Rescue Work at New London Base’) Qf Automatic Guns 


| Maltbie stated that the ruling sets a 
| precedent as to type which may eventually 
be adopted throughout the entire State, 


|and that it was in line with recent reduc- 
tion of electric rates. 

| The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., it was 
|shown, now charges $1.15 per thousand 
cubic feet, while customers of the Brook- 
|lyn Borough Gas Co., pay a minimum 
| charge of $1 for 200 cubic feet of gas. 
| Gas used in excess of this initial quantity 
is charged for at the rate of 10 cents per 
100 cubic feet or $1 per thousand cubic 
feet. 


The new approved rate of the Brooklyn 
Union is $1 per month for which 500 
cubic feet of gas may be used, with a 
| follow-up rate of 914 cents per 100 cubic 
| fee or 95 cents per 1,000 cubic feet for gas 


ruling states. The new rate for the Brook- 
lyn Borough is $1 for an initial quantity 
of 500 cubic feet. The follow-up rate 
is to be submitted to the Commission by 
the company for consideration, Mr. Malt- 
bie said. 

| It was’ pointed out that the new rate 
| will mean a saving of $382,485 to the gas 


| the saving to Brooklyn Borough con- 
sumers could not be definitely determined 
| until the follow-up rate is fixed. 


Trade Expansion 


In China Sought 
By British Mission 








ns 


Made 


eign debts also include a holiday on pri-| 
vate bankers’ foreign debts and include. 
farm debts as well as war debts was made | 
by Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakote | 
in a telegram to President Hoover made | 


By a 600-foot Deep 


Experiments Under Service Conditions Will Be Preceded 





To Combat Aircraft 


| acai 
Sea Submergence New Type of Equipment Is_ 


“Remove the inferiority com- | 
“Ad- | 
vocate better qualified teachers and more | 


public July 2 by Senator Nye. 

Mr. Nye’s telegram follows in full text: 

Responding to yours of the 23d, I am 
inclined to doubt that lasting good can 
flow from the move. I hope first that it 
is not a first step toward cancellation of 
the foreign debt. 

It is difficult to measure the situation 
at this distance. The early reaction has 


; been splendid and I hope it may con-| 


| tinue. 


time, there might be a genuine flow of 
business resultant. It might even go 


so far as to help remove in part the food | 


surplus. But while we show this good will 
to Europe, we antagonize the farm people 
who in times wnen it 1s impossible to pay 
installments on loans through Federal! 
|land banks and intermediate credit banks 
are being foreclosed, while leniency 
through this roughest period would en- 
|}able many to salvage equity. 

Would suggest that moratorium on for- 


eign debts be made somehow to include | 
At least cause the Fed- | 


|such farm debt. 
eral banks to slow up in their present 
| warfare. A conference with the land bank 
officials at this time would probably prove 
most beneficial. 


|Nebraska Extends Aid 
In Killing Grasshoppers 


LINCOLN, NeEsr., July 2. 

State aid to farmers in Boyd and Knox 
Counties whose crops are being destroyed 
by a plague of grasshoppers was author- 
ized today by Governor Bryan, who stated 
orally that farmers unable to buy poison 
Will receive help from appropriations for 
pest eradication. No help will be given to 
| those financially able to buy the poison, 
}it was said. The fund will be adminis- 
tered by county boards. 

State Senator George Koster stated that 
most small grains had been destroyed in 
Knox County and that the grasshoppers 
were about to turn to corn. An eradica- 
tion expert was sent into the infested dis- 
trict with a list of poison formulas. 

Senator Koster said the insects were so 
numerous that train tracks became slip- 
pery and that engineers were forced to 
sand the tracks before engine drivers 
could gain traction. 








|/submarine rescue vessel, to a depth of} 
600 feet. 


Deep-sea and actual rescue tests of the 
new submarine rescue chamber developed 
by the Bureau of Construction and Repair 
will be undertaken within a few days at 
|the New London submarine base, accord- 
|ing to information made available June 
| 29 at the Department of the Navy. 


Preliminary trials in the drydock at the 
New York Navy Yard were concluded 


If private bankers would declare | June 26, according to reports from officers | 
a holiday on foreign debt at the same|in charge of the development work, and | 


the bell was shipped to New London June 
27 on a naval tug. Further information 
made available follows: 


Submarine rescue vessels based at five 
stations in this country and territorial 
points will be equipped with this equip- 
ment if the tests continue satisfactorily. 


vided at New London, San Diego, Coco 
Solo, Canal Zone; Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; 
and Cavite, Philippine Islands. 


Perfection of the ‘Lung’ 


Development of more reliable, and ef- 
ficient equipment for both salvage and 
rescue work was undertaken by the Bu- 


ing the disastrous sinking of the “S-4” 
off Provincetown, Mass., several years 
;ago. Perfection of the “lung”, which 


marines, was one of the first results of 
the campaign, while additional develop- 
ment of caissons and pontoons occurred 


rapid. Development of the new diving 
bell links these two pieces of equipment, 
since the rescue chamber provides means 
for assisting trapped crews to the surface 


diving operations in salvage opérations. 
The first test 


conditions. The rescue bell, 


The bell has been designed to 
operate to a depth of 400 feet, and the 
deep submergence test of 600 feet will 
determine whether the strength of the 
bell and of the hatch which divides its 
two compartments will meet a 50° “over- 
load” safety factor for which it was 
designed. 


Rescue and salvage apparatus now is pro- | 


|reau of Construction and Repair follow- | 


makes possible escape from sunken sub-| 


in work to make salvage easier and more | 


and could be used to avoid darfgerous 


scheduled from New 
London will be under deep submergence 
with no 
operating personnel on board, is to be low- 
ered by cable from the U. S. S. Falcon, 


sunken submarine. Intensive experi- 
mental work on a method for collective 
rescue has been in progress since the 





tion of successful experiments for indi- 
| vidual escape from submarines by means 
|of the “lung.” Earlier types of rescue 
| bells which ‘have led to the development 
| of the present one were tested under serv- 
ice conditions with the use of the U. 8S. 8. 
“$-4” at Key West during the first six 
months of 1930. 

The present rescue bell is a buoyant 
steel chamber weighing 16,670 pounds and 
is pear-shaped in appearance. It has a 
height of 9 feet, 3 inches, a diameter of 
7 feet, 9 inches at its upper, and 5 feet 
at its lower, rim. The bell is divided into 
two compartments, upper and lower, with 
a hatch at the top, and a hatch between 
the two compartments. 





the escape hatch of a submarine. 


Two Men Operate Bell 


A crew of two in the upper compart- 
ment of the bell operates motors which 


blow out sea water from the bell’s lower 
compartment. The vacuum resulting from 
the latter operation, together with a rub- 
| ber gasket fitting around the lower rim 
|rigidy to 
marine. 

badly, th 
with bolts. 


The guiding of the bell to the sunken 
|Submarine necessitates placing a guide 
;cable in the vicinity of one of the two 
| Submarine escape hatches. This prelim- 
; inary work is done by a diver. Once the 
| bell is down, communication with the 


the deck of a sunken sub- 


bell may be clamped down 





telephone, located in the bell’s upper com- 
partment. The upper or rescue compart- 
ment of the bell is capable of holding 18 


control the speed of lowering the bell! 
from the surface tender by cable and also! 


Winter of 1929 and follows the comple-| 


The lower end of | 
the bell is open and is constructed to fit 


of the bell, holds the entire rescue bell | 


n case the submarine is listing | 


surface is maintained by a batteryless | 


Va., 


equipment, 


Said to Discharge 100 
Rounds a Minute and to 


Cover 15,000 Yards 


Antiaircraft equipment capable of firing 
100 rounds of high-explosive shells per 
minute has been developed and is being 
used in practice firing at Fortress Monroe, 
according to oral information just 
made available at the Coast Artillery, 
Department of War. 

Electrically-operated direction finding 
combined with powerful 
searchlight batteries for night operation, 
is utilized in conjunction with the new 
guns which are considered likely to en- 
trap any aircraft within an increased 
range, it was said. Further information 
made available follows: 

The sound of the motor is picked up by 
four large amplifiers, the basis of the di- 
rection-finding apparatus, which are 
capable of.covering a range of 10,000 to | 
15,000 yards under average weather con- 
ditions. These pieces of equipment are 
connected with the searchlights for night 
use, the entire apparatus being constructed 
to rotate, elevate, and depress rapidly. 

Position of Plane 

The position of an approaching airplane 
is worked out mechanically by apparatus 
that is “practically automatic” and which | 
transmits fire-control information to four 
three-inch guns which form the new bat- 
tery. Transmission of information is auto- 
matic, although operation of the guns re- 
quired manual contral. The equipment is 
designed to provide data for controlling 
the azimuth, the fuse range, and the gun 
elevation. 

With high-explosive shells, an area with 
a 50-yard radius can be covered with steel 
shell fragments of sufficient size to dis- | 
able the average airplane, it is believed, 
while the four guns can be concentrated 


London Government Asked 


To Call Conference for 
Industrialists to Lay Out 
New Program 


[Continued from Page 1. 


a unit in development of some program 
which they expect will react to the bene- 
fit of all lines. 

The recommendation respecting a dis- 
cussion of means of establishing closer 
cultural relationships also is held to be 
far beyond any previous action and its 
possibilities are looked upon as far-reach- 
ing. It is the proposal of the Mission 
that Chinese students be attracted to 
British universities and colleges so that 
they would return upon completion of 
their curricula with a thorough under- 
standing of British methods and plans. 

Amplifying its previously stated views, 
the Mission advised the government that 
there must be thoroughgoing cooperation 


among the British in order to succeed in | 
the desire to expand the Chinese market | 


for British products. It is suggested that 


| specially trained experts would prove to be 
| the best means of accomplishing this pur- 


pose. 

The Mission in summarizing its conclu- 
sions in regard to British-Chinese trade 
stated that “price is by far the heaviest 
handicap from which British goods gen- 
erally speaking, suffer in the Far Eastern 
markets, and that it primarily accounts 
for the decline in British trade in com- 
parison with the increase in the goods of 
our principal competitors — Germany, 
Japan and the United States. 

The opinion of the Mission as stated in 
its report is that all costs must be reduced 


“At that level,” 
the report states, ‘the natural advantages 
we possess in world trade will reassert 
themselves.” It is to aid in the solution 
of the problem of how to produce low and 
medium price goods that the Mission rec- 
ommends the summoning of the confer- 
ence of British financial interests to ex- 


|plore the possibilities of participation in 


the development of China, the British in- 


. ¥., July 2. Public and Inde 


Is Commended 


pendent 
Manufacturers Would 
Benefit, Says Secretary of 
Protective Association 


Announcement by the Department of 
Justice of conferences held by it with of- 
ficials of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 


|ica to consider an agreement whereby the 


used in excess of the initial quantity, the, 


|consumers of Brooklyn Union, and that | 


alleged “patent pool” would be dissolved 
and an “open patent pool,” available to 
the public generally, would be created, was 
declared to promise the “end of patent 
racketeering which has been the chief 
complaint of the independent industry,” 
in a statement issued July 1 by Oswald 
F. Schuette, executive secretary of the 
Radio Protective Association, filed with 
the Attorney General. 

(A summary of Mr. Schuette’s state- 
ment was printed in the issue of July 2.) 

Such an agreement, however, he added, 
cannot recompense the independent in- 
dustry for the injury it has already suf- 
fered, but it would relieve the radio iné 
dustry of interminable and expensive 
patent conflicts. Mr. Schuette’s statement 
follows in full text: 

Attorney General Mitchell’s announce- 
ment of the surrender of the radio trust is 
the decisive victory for which the inde- 
pendent radio industry has been fighting 
for four years. 

Position of Independents 

The willingness of the Radio Corporation 
of America, the General Electric Com- 
pany, the Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
vfacturing Company and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company to 
change the patent agreements which cre- 
ated the radio trust, “so as to make them 


'unobjectionable in the view of the De- 


partment of Justice” will end the patent 


|racketeering which has been the chief 


;until the prices of British goods again | 
, reach a competitive level. 


complaint of the independent industry. 

It will also mean the end of the ex- 
clusive traffic agrements by which the 
radio trust has been able to keep inde- 
pendent competitiors off the air, as well 
as of other illegal practices which have 
figured in its efforts to monopolize radio. 
It is unfortunate that this announcement 
could not have been made last week when 
the Federal Radio Commission held the 
fate of the radio trust in its hands. It 
would have avoided the necessity for the 
three to two decision which that Commis- 
sion must now explain to Congress. 

But all this cannot recompense the in- 
dependent industry or the public for the 
| injury which has been done, and it woul 
; therefore be no warrant for a cessation 
of the Government’s warfare against the 
trust, even though it might require thre 
years more of fighting to win the find 
dissolution of the trust in the courts. 


Availability of Patents 

The constructive portion of the Attor- 
ney General’s announcement and that 
which deserves the hopeful praise of the 
independent industry is the promise that 
the constitutent members of this $6,000,< 
000,000 combination are considering favor- 
ably the replacement of their present 
illegal, closed patent pool by an open 
|patent pool under which their patents 
would be opened freely to the public use 
on fair and reasonable terms to be fixed 
| by independent trusteets. 

I have been in constant consultation 
in the formation of that plan and I be- 
lieve that its honest execution by all of 
the defendants in the dissoultion pro-< 
ceedings, will be a decisive step toward 
freeing the radio industry from the evils 
which have done so much to retard its 
progress. 

But it would do more. As the Attorney# 
|General has suggested, it would serve as 
the beginning of an open patent pool 
in which all important patents of the 
radio industry may be mad9 more freely 
available and through which it would 
be possible to relieve the radio industry 
of interminable and expensive patent 
conflicts which serve chiefly to enrich 
the lawyers but have only discouraged 
inventors and patent users. 

If that is accomplished, in the continu- 
ance of the present negotiations, today’s 
announcement would indeed be a declara< 
tion of independence under which this 
trust-harassed industry would be given a 
new lease of life, liberty and the pursuit 
| of happiness. The progress of the plans 
|on which the Department and the de- 
fendants are at work will be watched 


Actual tests under service conditions are 
\cheduled to follow the deep submergence 
experiment. In these, the bell will be 
| used with the U. S. S. “S-4,” experimental 
submarine, which has been utilized dur- 
ing the past year for tests of three previous 
rescue bells, forerunners of the present 
| improved type. 

Collective Rescue Is Aim 

The new submarine rescue bell, which 
has been developed in the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair, Navy Depart- 
ment, under the supervisjon of Lieut. 
Comdr. Allen R. McCann, is designed for | 
collective rescue of men from a disabled 


Repeal Is Asked of Law 


Creating the Farm Board 


INDIANAPOLIs, IND., July 2. 
The Chairman of the State Public 
Service Commission, John |W. McCardle, 
has asked Senator Watson (Rep.), of In- 
diana, to seek repeal of the Federal Farm 
Board Act. He also suggested to Senator | 
Watson that he request President Hoover 
|to make a statement to the effect the 
Farm Board has been a failure and that 
he will recommend to the next Congress | 
| the repeal of the law creating it. 
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men, in addidtion to the two operators. | and fired either simultaneously or in rota- 


200 yards. 

Speed of an escaping airplane can be 
matehed by the antiaircraft crew, since 
the battery is capable of being operated 
in such a manner as to follow the flight 

MonTPELigr, ,V1., July 2.| of a plane up to 200 miles an hour. Since 
Banks in Vermont were urged to reduce| the speed of the average bombardment 
their rates of interest on deposits in anj| plane, the type for which this sort of 
oral statement by Robert C. Clark, Com-| ordnance has been developed, rarely is as 
missioner of Banking and Insurance, who | 
commented on a published interview with|in antiaircraft defense is considered to 
John W. Pole, Comptroller of the Cur-| have been taken with the perfection of 
rency, in which Mr. Pole referred to the this equipment. 
nation-wide trend toward lower acca Officers Pleased 


Vermont Bankers Urge 
Lower Interest Rates 


rates. 


‘The same conditions prevail in Vermont | at Fortress Munroe indicate that officers 
as are described by Comptroller Pole for|of the school are well-pleased with the 
the country as a whole,” Mr. Clark stated.| new equipment. Three battalions of West 
“Investment conditions are such that} Point cadets recently fired these anti-air- 
banks cannot make sound investments! craft batteries in initial public demonstra- 
which will yield a return adequate to en-| tions given as part of their familiarization 
able them to pay depositors as high in-| work in coast defense operations. 

terest as formerly prevailed. To properly; Each of the four guns in the battery 
safeguard the depositors’ money, banks is capable of firing 25 rounds per minute, 


|in Vermont will be acting prudently if|so that the battery with all guns operated 


they reduce rates of interest to depositors, | simultaneously could fire 100 rounds a 
as is being done elsewhere.” |minute. Even more shells were fired dur- 

Seceeeienninnneinee ing previous tests when the maximum 
| capacity of these pieces of. ordnance was 
| determined; 100 rounds a minute, however, 
|is believed the maximum practicable rate 
of fire. 

The gun and its supplementary equip- 
ment can be transported on specially-con- 
structed automobile trucks designed for 
use on all kinds of terrain. The weight 
of the gun and its mount is 15,000 pounds, 


Reductions in Wages 
Affect More Workers 


Wage cutting policies were adopted in 
293 establishments in 46 industries during 
| the month ended May 15, more than 50 
| per cent in excess of the previous month 
| when wage-rate reductions were made in| but the construction is such that the crew 

195 plants in 47 industries, according to|can dismount and have the weapon in 
| figures made available July 2 by the Bu-| movement in five minutes. 
rau of Labor Statistics, Department of}. 


Labor. The following additional infor-! yy ° 
| mation was supplied: Feed Loans for Livestock 
Reopened in Drought Area 





decreases more than doubled, the total 
being 46,377, or 73 per cent of all em- 
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The number of employes affected by the 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


}ployes in the establishments concerned, 


|for the month closed May 15, compared stock, including dairy cattle, beef cattle, | 


| with. 22,543 workers, or 72 per cent, in..and sheep. Loans will be made from funds 
the preceding month. The average de-/remaining from the $65,000,000 appro- 
creases were 10.4 per cent in the later|priated by the joint resolutions of Con- 
period, whereas in the month ended April gress of Dec. 20, 1930, and the Act of 
15 they averaged 10.1 per cent. | Feb. 14, 1931. 

Seven establishments in six industries} The farmer's seed loan office of the De- 
| reported wage-rate increases during the | partment, through its regional office at 
month closed May 15. These increases,| Grand Forks, N. Dak., will acept appli- 
averaged 3 per cent, affected 743 em-/|cants up to Aug. 1. The loans will ma- 
ployes, or 48 per cent of all employes in| ture Nov. 1, 1931. The Department will 
the plants. During the month ended | require a chattel mortgage on all ani- 
April 15, eight plants in six industries} mals for which feed is provided through 
introduced raises averaging 6.8 per cent,| Federal loans. 
affecting 345 workers or 20 per cent of| The Government will limit these feed 
, the ‘total in the plants involved. jloans to the amounts needed for five 

Thirty-three of the wage-rate decreases beef cattle, five dairy cattle, and 25 sheep 
in the month ended May 15 were re-|for each family. The amount of money 
ported by establishments in the textile | that will be loaned per head per month 
industries; 53 by the iron and steel in-| will be for dairy cattle, $4.25; for beef 
dustries, 60 in the lumber industries, and | cattle, $4; and for sheep, 25 cents. 

56 in the stone-clay-glass group indus- Loans will be handled in the same man- 


‘ tries. | er aS those closed on April 30, . 


| 


| 


ln 





tion to extend this danger area up to 150- | 


formation indicates. 
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great as 200 miles an hour, a notable step | 


Reports from the Coast Artillery School 
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Australia Given 
Two-year Relief. 


| 


Great Britain Delays Interest 
Requirements and Grants 
Postponement of Sinking 
Fund Payments 


Australia .will secure a postponement of 
one year on her annual interest payments 
of £4,647,992 to Great Britain under the 
Hoover debt holiday plan which has been 


, extended by Great Britain to her Do- 
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minions, it was announced orally at the 
Department of State July 2. 

In addition, Great Britain and Australia 
have worked out an agreement by which 
Australia secures a two-year postponement 
of her sinking fund payments to Great 
Britain, according to a report received at 
the Department of State from the Ameri- 
can Consul General in Sydney, Roger C. 
Tredwell. 

The principal of Australia’s war debt 
to Great Britain totals £92,480,156 on which 
interest payments at 4.93 per cent amount 
to £4,647,992 annually. 

Consul General's Report 

Mr. Tredwell’s report consists chiefly 
of the text of a joint statement by the 
British government and the vice presi- 
dent of.the executive council of Australia, 
(Mr. Barnes) regarding the two-year post- 
ponement of sinking fund payments. 


These total £3,256,800. The joint state- | 


ment follows in full text: 


“In connection with the recent negotia- | 


tions in regard to the war indebtedness 
of Australia to the government of the 


United Kingdom, it has been agreed be- | 


tween the two governments that the fol- 
lowing statement be made: : 
“When the Prime Minister of Australia 
attended the Imperial Conference last 
year, he discussed with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the question of the revision 
of the terms on which Australia’s war in- 
debtedness to His Majesty’s government in 


- the United Kingdom was founded in 1921. 


The negotiations were continued after the 
Prime Minister's return to Australia. 
Advances During World War 

“‘The indebtedness funded under the 

agreement of 1921 represented the ad- 


vances made by His Majesty’s govern-| 


ment in the United Kingdom to His 
Majesty’s government in the Common- 
wealth of Australia for war expenditure 
and totaled £92,480,156. 

“*‘at the time when arrangements were 
made for these advances, His Majesty's 
government in the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia expressed the desire that Australia 
should bear the whole cost of 
effort. Accordingly, it was agreed that the 
moneys would be lent to Australia at the 
rates of interest at which His Majesty's 
government in the United Kingdom itself 
borrowed them. This principle was em- 
bodied in the Funding Agreement of 1921, 
which provided that the average rate of 
interest on the indebtedness would be 
4.18s. 4d. per cent per annum, rep- 
resenting the cost to Great Britain of 


raising the loans from which the aGvances | 


were made. 

“In addition, the Funding Agreement 
provided that His Majesty’s government 
in the Commonwealth of Australia would 
make sinking fund payments sufficient to 
bring the total annual payment for in- 
terest and sinking fund up to 6 per cent, 
and thus provide for the repayment of the 
total indebtedness during a period of 36 
years from 1921. 

Wanted Interest Reduced 
“In the recent negotiations, His Ma- 


jesty’s government in the Commonwealth | 


of Australia asked that the rate of in- 
terest be reduced, that the period for re- 
payment of the principal sum be extended, 
and that the half-yearly installment of 
£2,774.404 due on March 31, 1931, be 
funded.. 

“In support of this claim, His Majesty's 
government in the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia represented that whilst the heavy 
annual payments under the present agree- 
ment had been within Australia’s capacity 
during years of buoyant revenue, the seri- 
ous fall in national income had entirely 
altered the position. Moreover, unemploy- 
ment, reductions in wages and general 
governmental expenditures, greatly in- 
creased taxation and high exchange 
charges had enforced heavy sacrifices on 
the Australian people, and had consider- 
ably increased the relative burden of in- 
terest payments, including those under the 
Funding Agreement. 

“*His Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom replied that, in their 
view, the 1921 agreement represented a 
fair and generous interpretation of the 
desire expressed by the Commonwealth to 


. bear the whole cost of their war effort. 


The annuities represented only the actual 
cost of the advances to Australia, and 
the reduction of the Australian payments 
meant throwing an additional burden, at 
an exceptionally difficult time, on the 
United Kingdom taxpayers, who had also 
to face very great difficulties in respect of 
debt, taxation and unemployment. 
Postponement Offered 

“*At the same time, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom stated 
it fully sympathized with the Common- 
wealth’s present difficulties, and, in spite 
of Great Britain’s grave problems, both 
financial and economic, was ready to re- 
spond to the appeal of the Commonwealth 
by a substantial temporary reduction of 
payments due. Accordingly, His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom ex- 
pressed its willingness to agree that His 
Majesty’s Government in the Common- 
wealth of Australia should hage the op- 
tion of postponing four half-yearly pay- 
ments, of £814,200 each, of the sink- 
ing fund on the Australian indebted- 
ness to His Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom. In postponing these 
payments, His Majesty's Government in 
the United Kingdom did not propose to 
increase the amount of future annuities, 
but only to prolong the period of repay- 
ment by two years. His Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom hoped this 
offer would be accepted as a sincere en- 
deavor on its part, despite its own diffi- 
culties, to share the burden under which 
the Commonwealth is laboring. 

“*‘His Majesty's government in the 
Commonwealth of Australia expressed ap- 
preciation of the friendly spirit animating 
this offer, and, in accepting it, acknowl- 
edged that it would give material tem- 
porary relief. 

Debt Payment Extension 

“*‘The effect of this arrangement will 
be a reduction of over £1,600,000 per 
annum in the payments to be made 
by the Commonwealth to Great Britain 
under the Funding Agreement during 
each of the next two financial years, and 
the extension of the period of repayment 
of the principal debt by two years. The 
Commonwealth budget will also be re- 
lieved of 


would have been payable if the repay- 
ments had not been deferred. 
“*His Majesty's government in the 


Commonwealth of Australia still holds 
the view that there are good grounds for 
an extension of the period for the repay- 
ment of the Australian debt to Great 
Britain. His Majesty's government in the 
United Kingdom, on the other hand, con- 
siders that as repayments of capital will 
be entirely suspended for two years, and 
a further revision-of the period of repav- 
ments would not afford any immediate 


“relief, consideration of the question is at 


its war | 


the exchange charges which | 
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.. The 
PRESIDENT'S DAY} 
At the Executive Offices 


Maa... I 


10:30 a. m.—William R. Castle Jr., Act- 


Secretary of State, and Ogden L.| 
Mills, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, | 
called to discuss the debt suspension pro- | 
| posal. | 
12:10 p. m—Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, president of the National 
Aeronautic Association, called to invite the 
President to attend a dinner to the world} 
| fliers, Wiley Post and Harold Gatty, on 
| July 6, to be given jointly by the Wash-| 
|ington Board of Trade and the National | 
| Aeronautic Association. | 
| 12:30 p. m. to 1:45 p. m.—William R. | 
| Castle Jr,. Acting Secretary of State; Og-} 
jden L. Mills, Acting Secretary of the 
| Treasury; Eugene Meyer, Governor of the 
| Federal Reserve Board; and Robert P. 
|Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, called 
|to discuss the debt proposal. 
| 4 p. m—J Clawson Roop, Director of 
lthe Bureau of the Budget, called to dis- 
cuss budget matters. 


Statutes Prohibiting: 
_ Mailing of Firearms 


Generally Observed 





| 
‘Post Office Solicitor Says 
Few Weapons Capable of 
Being Hidden on the Per- 
son Are Shipped Illegally 


The Post Office Department has been 
very successful in most cases in enforc- 
jing the law prohibiting the 
|through the mails of firearms capable of 
being concealed on the person, Solicitor 
| Horace J. Donnelly stated orally July 1. 


Although certain published reports have 
stated that no such statute exists to pre- 
vent the shipment of concealable firearms 
through the mails, he said, these reports 
|are wrong, and the law is recognized and 
obeyed generally by mail order houses and 
other dealers in firearms who know that 
disregard of this regulation is not worth 
the penalty. 


| Penalties Are Listed 


The following information also was 
furnished by Solicitor Donnelly: 

| The penalty for disobeying this law is 
|a fine of npt more than $1,000, or im- 
|prisonment of not more than two years, 
or both. Violations, however, are prac- 
tically nil. 

Willful violations are prosecuted. Occa- 
sionally guns being transported illegally 
through the mails are seized. 

The only exceptions to the regulation 
are cases in which firearms are mailed, 
under such regulations as the Postmaster 
General may prescribe, for use in connec- 
tion with the official duties of officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, National Guard or Militia of 
| States, Territories or districts, and for use 
by other officers of the United States or 
lof the States, Territories or districts whose 
| official duty is to serve process warrants of 
arrest or mittimus of commitment. Postal 
employes and watchmen engaged in guard- 
jing public property also may receive con- 
cealable firearms through the mails. 

Trade shipments from dealers or manu- 
facturers to dealers or manufacturers are 
| likewise permitted under the law, 


| Affidavits _ Required 


| All firearms capable of being concealed 
on the person must be plainly marked. In 
the specific instances when such shipments 
| are allowed, the addressees must be identi- 
fied by affidavit signed by their superiors 





and submitted by the senders at the Post! 


office where the shipment is dispatched, 
after this affidavit has been received by 
the shipper from the person who has or- 
dered the weapons. 

In the cases of trade shipments between 
dealers or manufacturers, the postmaster 
at the office where the shipment is sent 
must receive a statement from the sender 
showing him to be a manufacturer or a 
dealer. Likewise, the postmiaster at the 
point of delivery must check to be sure 
| the addressee also is a manufacturer or a 
dealer in firearms. 


Total Number of Farms 


In Indiana Is 181,570 


According to a bulletin issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, there are 181,570 
farms in the State of Indiana having a 
total acreage of 19,688,675, and a total 
value, including land, buildings, and im- 
plements and machinery, of $1,502,320,632. 
The figures are given in detail for each 
{county and each minor civil division 
within the State. This is the first Federal 
census report to show these figures by 
minor civil divisions. 

Of the total farm acreage 51.9 per cent, 
| or 10,213,813 acres, was crop land on 
which crops were harvested in 1929; 5.9 
per cent, or 1,160,511 acres was crop land 
which lay idle or fallow; and 1.8 per cent, 
or 347,912 acres, was land on which the 
crops failed to mature or were not har- 
vested for any cause. 

Pasture land with a total of 5,956,416 
acres, representing 30 per cent of the total 
farm acreage of the State, included 2,810,- 
184 acres of plowable land, 1,833,869 acres 
of woodland, and 1,312,363, acres of other 
land. In addition to the land cropped 
and pastured, the total land in farms in- 
cluded 785,611 acres of woodland not used 
for pasture, and 1,224,412 acres not in for- 
est, pasture, or crops, including the land 
occupied by house yards, barnyards, feed 
lots, lanes, roads, etc. 

The total value of farm land and build- 
ings was $1,415,542,193, of which $456,908,- 
378 represented the value of all farm build- 
ings, including the farmers’ dwellings, 
which were valued at $246,656,882. %he 
value of farm implements and machin’ry, 
{including farmers’ automobiles, was $i6,- 
778.440. 

A copy of this bulletin for 
may be obtained by writing to the Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D. C.—Fsued 
by the Bureau of the Census. 


Dr. A. A. Ross to Head 





Texas Board of Health | 


Austin, Tex., July 2. 


Dr. A..A. Ross of Lockhart was elected | 
chairman of the State Board of Health| 


at a reorganization meeting here under 
a new law which added three members 
to the Board and provided that the State 


Health Officer should no longer Fe chair- | 
Dr. J. C. Anderson continued as | 


n. 
|Health Officer, Dr. Ross succeeding him 
as chairman of the Board. 

Dr. John W. Burns, Cuero, was elected 
; vice chairman, and Dr. W. A. Davis, Aus- 
tin, secretary. 

J. M. Spoonts, Wichita Falls and Dr. 
Ralph A. Erickson, San Antonio, who 


| Rave been appointed as new members, | 


j attended the session. 


Seales neither necessary nor desirable. 
| His Majesty's government in the United 
Kingdom expresses the hope that by 1933 
the economic situation in Australia will 
have so greatly improved that the need 
for any further revision will not arise.’” 


shipment | 


Indiana | 


Senator Bingham 


Proposes Medal 


For World Flyers pi ere 


Special Congressional Award 
Or Distinguished Flying 
Cross Suggested; White 
House Luncheon Planned | 


Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, President of the National Aero- 


nautic Association, after a call on Presi- 
dent Hoover at the White House July 2, 
announced orally that he has under con- 
sideration the .introduction of a bill in 
Congress to grant a special Congressional 
medal to the world flieyss, Wiley Post and 
Harold Gatty. | 


Senator Bingham shta that either the 
special medals or distinguished flying 
crosses should be awarded to the aviators 
for their record-breaking flight. He also 
said that he has nominated the fliers to} 
become honorary members of the National 
Aeronautic Association. Members of the 
Board of Governors with whom he com-| 
municated were enthusiastic for this pro- | 
posal, he said. 

Senator Bingham said that he had in- 
vited President Hoover to attend a dinner 
to the fliers Monday night to be given 
jointly by the Washington Board of Trade 
and the National Aeronautic Association. 
He said the President took the invitation 
under consideration. 


White House Luncheon for Fiyers ’ 


The White House announced orally on 
July 2 that a luncheon will be given by| 
President Hoover in honor of the fliers 
Monday, July 6. 

A group of high Gevernment officials, 
including members of the cabinet, have} 
been invited to attend the luncheon, the 
| list of invited guests also to include the! 
| wives of Post and Gatty, possibly a num-| 
ber of noted fliers and F. C. Hall, of Okla-| 
homa, who. financed the around-the-! 
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Heating to that extent is an emer- 
gency measure resorted to only as an 
attempt to take part of the bite and 
burn and sting out of harsh, strong 
tobaccos. 


for 





Even when I run 
into a drenching rain 
or when a leaky oil 
line causes my flying 
suit to get soaked 
with oil, I know the 
Humidor Pack will 
protect my Camels 
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NY tobacco expert will tell you that 


tic tobaccos of which Camel cigarettes 


We doeverything to bring you Camels 
in factory-fresh condition, preserving 


ture together with the rich, rare flavor 
and aroma of those choice tobaccos. 
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BRIDGE TO BE EXPANDED BY DUPLICATION 
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The Rubidoux Highway bridge over the Santa Ana River in Riverside County, California, built in 1923, has 


become inadequate to accommodate the constantly increasing motor traffic. The Bridge Department of the 
State government, considering the problem of increasing the facilities, has decided to preserve the existing 
structure, but increase its capacity by combining it with a duplicate bridge to be built to one side. The present 
bridge consists of five earth-filled barrel arches of approximately 550 feet; the roadway—without sidewalks—is 
23 feet wide. A balance of arch dimension combined with selected decorative details of Spanish motif is con- 
sidered to have produced an architectural. structure of beauty as an approach to the City of Riverside. The 
new bridge will provide a roadway 40 feet widey with two five-foot walks, at a cost of $150,000. The present 
hazardous 50-foot radius curve approaching the eastern end of the present structure will be replaced by an 
approach curve of 500-foot radius with proper superelevation. 


world ftight, and his daughter, Winne experiments, he reports. One variety was N ‘Is ~ ° 
: - ’ 7 oa l ew S S ayy _ » » 
Mey. it aoe —— - a — we: acclimatized in ‘the Philippine Islands; F hip ervice Ope ned 
A complete list of a those to whom eRe . ad - weal pe * ; °g> . 
: : 2 varie aine 2c e cur ‘ 
invitations are to be issued for the lunch- mis a ae ae directly aoe ron Baltimor e to Eur ope 
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attaches and will be announced later. China. he experiments were made in we a se ete and European 
set . J three localities in the Chiengrai district | POTts Was begun July 2 by the Baltimore 
: = and are to be repeated next season in a Mail Steamship Company, organized a yea 
Manufacture of Cigarettes more northern region of the same dis-| ago to provide fast freight, passenger, and 


trict. 


There is no doubt, says this authority, 
that good cigarette tobacco can be grown 
in Siam, particularly in the northern cir- 
cles. Large foreign-owned tobacco indus- 
tries should consider the possibility of 
starting their own local cigarette facto- 
ries in conjunction with experimental 
firms.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. ’ 


mail service to French and German points, 
according to oral information made avail- 
able July 2 at the Shipping Board. 

The flagship “City of Baltimore.” the 
first of five modern vessels to be delivered 
for permanent weekly operation, opened 
the service, it was explained, carrying a 
large number of passengers and a good 
cargo of mail and freight. 


In North Siam Suggested 


The assistant trade commissioner at 
Bangkok, Siam, Joe D. Walstrom, has de- 
scribed some preliminary experiments in 
growing cigarette tabaccq from imported 
seed. 

Three varieties of tobacco seed from the 
United States formed the basis of the 


| Mellow. mild tobaccos 
that need no parching 


That’s why Camel smokers hold so per- 
parching would ruin the flavor of 
choice Turkish and mellow Domes- 


sistently to Camels. They simply can’t 
enjoy the stale, flat smoke from dried- 


out, moisture-robbed tobacco. 


blended. 
You see, every Camel package is 


now a humidor that excludes dust and 
germs and guarantees factory-fresh 
Camels to every smoker. 


If you are not a Camel smoker, 
switch over for just one day. After 
you have discovered how mild, how 
your enjoyment the natural mois- cool they are to your throat, then — Camels 
leave them for stale hot smokes —if 


you can, 
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Mr. Hull to Study 


Swedish Method 


| Of Liquor Control 


Illinois Representative Will 
Compare Applicability of 
Prohibition Statute With 
American System 


Investigation of the system of liquor 
control in Sweden, to ascertain whether it is 
working satisfactorily or otherwise and its 
possible applicability to the United States, 
is planned by Representative Hull (Rep.), 
of Peoria, Ill., who announced his plan in 
a statement made public July 2. Mr. Hull 
will sail July 3 for Sweden and said that 
after a thorough inquiry he would make 
known the facts without prejudice either 
for or against prohibition. 

Mr. Hull's authorized 
lows in full text: 
| Representative William E. Hull of Pe- 
oria, Ill., sailed today (July 3) on the 
“Kungsholm” for Sweden where he goes 
to investigate the Bratt system of liquor 
control. Representative Hull has had 
many years of practical experience in the 
distilling business and has advocated on 
the floor of Congress the modification of 
the Volstead Law to legalize the manu- 
facture and sale of 3 per cent beer by 
weight as a nonintoxicant beverage and 
the manufacture and distribution of medic- 
inal whiskey under a contract with dis- 
tillers on a basis of 10 cents a gallon net 
profit which would make the actual cost 
of the whiskey plus $1.10 internal revenue 
tax to the Government, not to exceed 
35 cents per pint for 4 year old whiskey. 

Mr. Hull said, “it is my intention to 
thoroughly investigate the Swedish law 
as I understand it is the best liquor con- 
trol law in operation at the present time, 

I shall not only learn through investi- 
gation how they manufacture their lie 
quor and their beer but also what quantie 


statement fol- 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 7.) 


Don’t remove the mois- 
ture-proof Cellophane 
from your package of 


after you open 


it. The Humidor Pack is 
protecti 
dust and germs. It de- 


on against sweat, 


livers fresh Camels and 


Tune in CAMEL QUARTER HOUR featuring Morton Downey and Tony 
Wons— Columbia Broadcasting System —every night except Sunday 


keeps 1 
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hem right until 


you smoke the last one 


CAMELS 


NO CIGARETTY AFTER-TASTE 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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Wide Field Found 


For Use of Rare 


Metal Thallium 


Production Is Still Small, 
Similarity of Product to 
Lead Having Retarded 





Its General Utilization 





Although demand for thallium, one of | 
the newer and rarer metals, is not large, 
and production is still measured in pounds, 


a wide field of use for the metal and its | field the-surface moisture is alinost 


salts has been developed, ranging fro 


rat poison and insecticide to treatment of 
Saberoubonis, according to a statement of| 


the Bureau of Mines July 1. 


No commercial ores of the metal are’ 
known, the Bureau said, but it is present | 
in a great many minerals and is produced 
of other} 


as a by-product of reduction 


S. ; 
The statement of the Bureau follows in 


full text: 


Thallium is one of the rare metals that 
has come into commercial use within re- 
cent years, according to the Bureau od 
comparative scarcity, combined with a re- 
semblance to the common metal lead, have 
retarded the development of uses for thal- 
lium. Although production is still meas- 
ured in pounds rather than in tons, it is 
now finding application in a number of 


Mines, Department of Commerce. 


fields. Its most important use is as 
poison for rats and ants. 


Similar to Lead 


The physical and chemical properties of 
thallium are very similar to those of lead, 
states Alice V. Petar, in a report rooney 
metal is white with a bluish-gray tinge, 
somewhat paler than lead. It has a bright 
metallic luster when freshly cut but dulls 
quickly when exposed to air. Thallium is 
softer than lead; it can be scratched by 
the finger nail and is easily cut with a 
It is malleable but has little ten- 
acity, and can be squeezed but not drawn, 


published by the Bureau of Mines. 


knife. 
into wire. 


There are p 
lium, althoug! 


ing of other metals. 


Four very rare minerals contain appre- 
ciable percentages of thallium. Crookes- 
ite—a thallium - copper - silver - selenide— 
which contains from 16 to 19 per cent of 
thallium, is found in Skrikerum, Sweden. 
Lorandite, a sulphide of thallium and ar- 
senic, contains from 59 to 60 per cent of 
in Macedonia. 
HutchinSonite—a sulphoarsenide of thal- 
lium, lead, silver, and copper—has a thal- 
lium content of from 18 to 25 per cent.| 
This mineral occurs in white dolomite of 
the Legenbach Quarry in the Binnental, 
Switzerland. Vbraite, found in Macedo- 
nia, is a sulphide of thallium, arsenic and 
antimony which contains 29 to 32 per 


thallium and is found 


cent of thallium. 
Found in Commercial Products 


Thallium is also present in small quan- 
tities in a great variety of rocks and min- 
erals, such as pyrites, zinc blende, hema- 
tite, lepidolite, muscovite, orthoclase, ber- 
zelinite, pitchblende, frenzelite, pyrolusite, 
Owing to its 
Occurrence in some of the common min- 
erals, thallium is found in commercial 
products such as zinc, cadmium, platinum, | Fairs, civic demons’ 
bismuth, tellurium, and sulphuric acid.| of exhibitions also 


manganite, carnallite, etc. 


o commercial ores of thal-! 
it is present in small quan- 
tities in a great many minerals. The sup- 
ply was formerly obtained solely from 
flue dusts that accumulated in sulphuric 
acid plants where pyrite is used. The thal- 
lium content of these flue dusts is small— 
usually about half of 1 per cent—and the 
thallium is produced only as a by-product. 
At present most of the domestic supply 
is a by-product of the purification of 
cadmium, itself a by-product of the smelt- 


Too Much Water 
Harmful to Lawns 





Frequent Sprinking Is Said to 
Make Grass More Sus- 
ceptible to Drought 





Wet fields and marshy spots are often 
the first to show the effects of dry 
weather. A lawn that is sprinkled every 
day suffers more, if the family goes on 
vacation and neglects the sprinkling, than 
&@ near-by lgwn that has had to depend on 
rain for most of its moisture. 


| Last year’s long drought emphasized 
this, both in town and country... This re- 
sults from the general habit of plants to 
take life easy and to develop along lines 
of least resistance. In a marsh or a wet 
always 
adequate, and roots develop near the sur- 
face because they do not need to seek 
moisture and plant food in the lower 
levels. 

Ordinarily roots do not grow well in 
water-logged soil. When the surface dries 
out the plant may be unable to tap the 
water in the subsoil. Similarly the well- 
sprinkled lawn develops a root system 
just beneath the surface, and if the upper 


look bare and brown. 


In the wet or marshy fields the remedy 
is, paradoxically, to fight drougnt by keep- 
ing the fields dryer, usually by drainage 
which will favor a deeper rooting. On the 
lawn, also, the remedy is to apply less 
water—less frequently, but more water at 
a filme, enough to soak the soil to a depth 
of several inches. Then, when the surface 
water evaporates, the roots of the grasses 
push downward to tap reserves of mois- 
ture—Issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Sales of Fireworks 
Expected to Equal 


Previous Records 


a) 





July 4 Celebration Likely to 
Benefit Other Commercial 
Activities Also, Says Com- 
merce Department 


Sales of fireworks and other materials 
for the celebration of Independence Day, 
receipts of amusement enterprises which 
usually benefit from the national holiday, 
and other commercial activities, are ex- 
pected to maintain a level this year com- 
parable to preceding years, it was stated 
orally July 2 at the Department of Com- 
merce. 


curately the amount of money that will be 
spent in celebration of the day, it was 
said. Legal rather than financial restric- 
| tions would perhaps affect sales of fire- 
works, as many States and communities 
have passed legislation governing their dis- 
tribution and use, it was pointed out. 

The following additional information was 
madesavailable: 

Manufactyre of Fireworks 


Census figures on manufactures gathered 
last year show that in 1929 shipments and 
deliveries of fireworks manufactures were 


tribution statistics put the sales at $6,771,- 
000. These figures cannot be taken as an 
indication of the amount of money that 
“goes up in smoke” on Independence Day, 
for fireworks are frequently set off on other 
occasions. In the South, for instanee, they 
are used freely on Christmas, New Year's 
and Emancipation Day, which is June 19. 
trations and other types 
account for a consider- 





Copper pyrites and iron pyrites frequently | able consumption of fireworks, aside from 


contain thallium. 


Alloys of lead and thallium are some- 
what unusual in that they have higher 
melting points than either of the compo- 
in rather 
small quantities in special types of elec- 
An alloy containing 10 per 
cent thallium, 20 per cent tin, and 70 per 
cent lead is resistant to the corrosive ac- 
tion of mixtures of sulphuric, nitric, and 
This alloy has been 
recommended for use as an anode for the 
elecrolytic deposition of copper, since its 
corrosion is less than one-fifth that of 
Experiments indicate that the 
addition of thallium to lead-base alloys 


nent metals; they are used 


trical fuses. 


hydrochloric acids. 


lead alone. 


that on July 4. 


Census distribution data show that 9 
per cent of manufacturers’ sales went to 
fairs, civic organizations and the like in 
1929. More than 81 per cent, however, 
went to wholesalers and manufacturers’ 
agents, acting as wholesalers. Retailers 
took nearly 4 per cent of manufactures, 
other manufacturers 1.5 per cent, and 4.4 
per cent went to consumers. 


Fireworks and ammunition valued at 
$51,493 were imported last year by the 
United States, while the value of fire- 
crackers brought in was $754,276 more. 
Germany supplied $19,957 worth of fire- 


markedly improves their resistance to def- | Works and ammunition, to lead all other 


ormation. 


countries in the American market. China 


Many uses have been found for thallium furnished firecrackers valued at $344,259 


compounds. 


tasteless and ordorless. 


By far the most important |#Nd Hong Kong's exports to the United 
commercial outlet fer the element is the 
utilization of thallium sulphate as a poison | Plied 
for rodents and as an insecticide for ants. $6,106 
The sulphate has the advanagte of being 


States were worth $304,273. Japan sup- 
$98,111 of the total and Germany 


Holiday in Foreign Lands 
While the fireworks industry is probably 


Because of their high refracting power, | more closely connected with the Fourth of 
thallium compounds are used in the man-| July than with other celebrations, the 
ufacture of certain kinds of optical glass | economic aspects of the day have almost 


in which a high refractive index is re- 


quired. 


endless ramifications. Even in foreign 
lands the effect of the Fourth of July is 


The oxysulphide of thallium is used in| felt outside the fireworks industries, for 
the “Thalofide” cell, which is more sensi-| it is customary for American communities 
tive to light, especially that of low in-|and colonies to observe the day of the 
tensity and long wave length, than the| Republic's nativity. Often there is an of- 
selenium cell. Its electric resistance drops | ficial reception by the American minister 
50 per cent on exposure to a quarter-foot | OF other formal head of the American 


candle. 
Used in Gas Engines 


community, but in small colonies there 
is usually a community dinner and dance, 


The use of thallium and its compounds | @nd local hotels decorate with American 
to prevent knocking in internal combus- | flags especially for the occasion. In most 
tion engines has been patented. According| Places the use of fireworks requires a 
to the patent specifications, thallium or | Special permit, and consequently fireworks 
thallium oxide may be vaporized outside |@re usually omitted from American cele- 
the cylinder by an electric arc or a thal-| rations abroad. 


lium compound may be mixed with the 
fuel or otherwise injected into the engine. 
The compounds which may be used imclude 
thallium ethyl, benzylate, phenylethylate, 
oleate, amylalcoholate, and acetoacetate. 

A liquid amalgam containing 8.5 per 
cent of thallium has been used in ther- 
mometers for recording temperatures as 


low as 60 degrees. 
Thallous chloride has found use as 


“getter” in tungsten lamps to prolong the 
It is one of the few 
lower chlorides that is more stable than 
the compound of the higher state of oxi- 


life of the filament. 


dation. 


In a study of heavy liquids for min- 
eralogical analyses the Bureau of Mines 
found that the most suitable liquid for 
sink-and-float work on minerals of high 
specific gravity was a water solution of the 


double thallous formate-malonate. 


_ Thallium acetate has been used for the 
treatment of certain kinds of tubercu- 
losis and ringworm. At one time it was 


used as a depilatory. 


The demand for thallium and its salts 
The only compound of 
thallium that has attained any marked 
commercial development is the sulphate, 
and it is understood that this demand is 
being taken care of largely by importa- 
No figures cover- 


is not large. 


tions from Germany. 
ing imports are available. 


Early in 1931 thallium metal was quoted 
at from $12.50 to $15 per pound, and the 
sulphate was selling at prices ranging 


from $10 to $15 per pound. 


Flags appear even more abundantly in 
America, of course, on July 4, and the 
observance of the day undoubtedly stimu- 
lates their sale to some extent. 

Amusement and recreation enterprises 
benefit throughout the Nation by the pa- 
tronage of holiday throngs. Movies, amuse- 
ment parks, resorts, bathing pools and the 


large mbers of persons. 

Trafisportation facilities are usually 
| taxed to capacity on Independence Day, 
and railways, buses, and aviation systems 
will likely receive a goodly amount of the 
holiday trade. Crowded highways will 
be refiected in gales of gasoline and oil. 

Damaged Clothing 

Although the Fourth seldom calls for a 

new outlay of clothing, as does Easter, it 
often requires the cleaning and pressing 
of apparel and perhaps a bit of mending 
and repair after holes have been burned 
by sparks from fireworks. 
_ One of the forbidding aspects of the day 
is the number of injuries and deaths, 
although they bring business to doctors, 
hospitals and undertakers, as well as to 
drug stores. 

The confectionery, food, and soda foun- 
tain businesses should feel the stimulus 
of Fourth of July buying, also, with many 
picnics and outings of various types on 
the programs of countless families. Trade 
estimates of the daily luncheanette-foun- 
tain bill which have come to the attention 
of the Department put the figure at $4,- 
000,000, and that amount should be ex- 





The discovery of thallium dates back to | ceeded considerably on July 4. The busi- 
the early part of 1861, when W. Crookes | "8s Of a normal day may likewise be ex- 


noted a bright green line.in the spectrum | Pected to be exceeded in restaurants. 
of the selenium residues from a sul- | ————— — = = 
phuric acid factory in the Harz Moun- 


tiful green tint of young vegetation in 


tains; he was looking for tellurium, but | Spring.” 


spectroscopic examination revealed the 


Further details are given in Informa- 


pence of an unknown element, to which | tion Circular 6453, which may be obtained 
gave the name “thallium”—"“from the} from the United States Bureau of Mines, 


Latin thallus, 


f . 


, 





a budding twig—a word] Department 
frequently. employed to express the beau-| ton, D. C. 


of Commerce, Washing- 


| 


| 


layer of soil dries the lawn may soon 


However, it is impossible to estimate ac- | 


valued at $6,572,542. The census of dis- | 





various sports receive the attention of | 








TO CONFER ON SAFETY AND HEALTH 


E. R. HAYHURST 


F. D. DONOGHUE 





F,. H. ALBEE 





Delegates N amed to Geneva Congress 


On Industrial Accidents and Disease 





President Hoover Approves Designation of Representa- 
tives for Sixth International Meeting 





Designation of American delegates to|Council of National Defense. 
lthe sixth international Congress on In- 


dustrial Accidents and Diseases, to be held 
at Geneva Aug. 3 to 8, under the auspices 
of the Swiss Federal Council, has been 
approved by President Hoover. The Amer- 
ican delegation includes: __ 

Dr. Francis D. Patterson, of Philadel- 
phia, chief surgeon of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, specialist in industrial hygiene. 

Dr. Fred. H. Albee, professor of ortho- 
pedic surgery in the college of physicians 
annd surgeons of Columbia University. 

Dr. Francis D. Donoghue, of Boston, 
medical adviser of the Department of In- 
dustrial Accidents of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr. Emery R. Hayhurst, of Columbus, 
professor of hygiene in the college of 
medicine of the Ohio State University. 

Dr. Emma F. Ward, of Baltimore, re- 
search investigator attached to the office 
of industrial hygiene and sanitation in 
the United States Public’ Health Service. 


Biography of Dr. Albee 


Dr. Albee was born April 13, 1876, at 
Alna, Me. He was educated in the com- 
mon schools of Maine, Lincoln Academy 
(Newcastle, Me.), Bowdoin College (B. 
A., 1899), Harvard University medical 
school (M. D., 1908), University of Ver- 
mont (Hon. Sc. D., 1916), Bowdoin College 
(Se. D., 1917), Colby College (LL. D.,1930). 

He is chairman of the Rehabilitation 
Commission of the State of New Jersey; 
director and founder of the Curative 
Workshop, New York City; professor of 
orthopedic surgery; director of the de- 
partment of postgraduate medical school, 
Columbia University; consulting surgeon 
of orthopedic surgery, Broad Street Hos- 
pital and Pan-American Clinics, New 
York City; consulting surgeon to Hospi- 
tal for Joint Diseases, New York, and. to 
20 hospitals in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Vermont and Florida; to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Seaboard Air Line, 
and to the police department, New York 
City. He is also honorary professor of 
orthopedic surgery, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Atlanta, Ga. 


He is president of the International 
Medical Club of America, president of the 
Association of Surgeons of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and ex-president of the 
American Orthopedic Association and Pan 
American Medical Association. He also 
was consultant in orthopedics, Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition, and a member of 
the faculty of International Clinics, Paris. 
He is the author of “Bone Graft Surgery,” 
1915; “Orthopedic and Reconstruction 
Surgery,” 1919; co-author “Encyclopadeia 
Britannica,” and “Human Profits of War.” 


In October, 1927, Dr. Albee gave lec- 
tures on bone-plastic surgery at the Uni- 
versities of Prague, Bucharest, and Cluj. 
The Regency of Rumania conferred upon 
him the decoration Grand Officer of the 
Crown of Rumania, the King of Spain 
bestowed upon him the decoration of 
Commander of the Order of Isabella 
Catolica, and the Government of Hun- 
gary has made him Commander of the 
Order of Merit. 


Treatment of Cancer 


Dr. Francis D. Donoghue, medical ad- 
viser to the State Industrial Accident 
Board of Massachusetts, was born in 
Georgetown, Mass. He prepared for Har- 
vard Medical School at Dummer Academy 
and graduated from the Harvard Medical 
School in 1894. 

Since that time he has had various ap- 
pointments; he has done consulting surgi- 
cal work and was one of the earliest users 
of radium, meso, meso-thorium and radio- 
thorium in this country for the treatment 
of cancer and other growths. 

Dr. Donoghue was president of the 
Massachusetts Society of Examining 
Physicians for three years, editor of the 
New England Medical Monthly for three 
years, and instructor of surgery at Tufts 
Medical School for 15 years, retiring to 
become medical adviser to the Industrial 
Accident Board which position he has held 
since 1914. 


Conducted Red Cross Lectures 


He is well known as a medico-legal ex- 
pert in accident cases. He was in charge 
of the Red Cross lectures to policemen 
and firemen for many years and designed 
the first patrol wagon ambulante used in 
this country in 1899. He was the father of 
the operation of Casarian Section for 
placenta previa and performed the first 
successful operation of this kind in the 
world in 1900. : 

Dr. Donoghue made a study of rehabili- 
tation of injured soldiers in Germany in 
1915 and acted as advisor to the Massa- 
chusetts Public Safety Committee after 
the United States entered the World War, 
giving them the benefit of his studies. 

He was first Grand Knight of Back 
Council, Boston, Knights of Columbus and 
a member of the National Council in 1899 
and 1901. He was a member of the sub- 
committee that drafted the medical laws 
for Knights of Columbus insurance. 


Public Health Activities 


Prof. Emery R. Hayhurst, head of the 
Department of Public Health at Ohio 
State University, has been connected with 
public health work ever since he was 
graduated from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Chicago, in 1908. From 1903 
to 1908, he was an instructor in physiology 
in the University of Illinois. For the next 
two years he was a resident physician in 


Cook County Hospital, Chicago, following | 


which for three years he was pathologist 
in University Hospital, Chicago. 
Subsequently he was director of the 
occupational disease clinic, Rush Medical 
College, Chicago; director of the occupa- 
tional disease survey in Ohio; director 
and later consultant in the division of 
industrial hygiene of the Ohio State De- 
partment of Health. In 1915, he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of hygiene and 
director of dispensaries at 


University. Since 1920, he has been the 


head of the university’s Department of | 


Public Health. 








Ohio State | 


author of several studies on occupational 
diseases and industrial sanitation. 

Dr. Emma F. Ward, Assistant Technol- 
ogist of the United State Public Health 
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Dissent Is Filed 


To Trade Ruling 


Affecting Wood 


Dismissal of Complaint on 





Service, has a wide record in respect to} 


health matters in industry. 
years she served as inspector and special 
agent in the Children’s Bureau and’ in 


For four | 


Mahogany. Labeling Cre- 
ates Anomalous Situation, 
Says Minority Opinion 


Action of the Federal Trade Commis- 
son July 1 in dismissing a complaint 
charging the Gillespie Furniture Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, Calif., with unfair 
competition in advertising certain furni- 
ture as made of “Philippine Mahogany” 
when the furniture is said to be made of 
wood other than mahogany creates an 
“anomalo::s situation,’ Commissioner Ed- 
gar A. McCulloch said in his dissenting 
memorandum, 


(Announcement of the Commission’s ac- 
tion was published in the issue of July 2.) 
Commissioner McCulloch, who with 
Chairman C. W. Hunt dissenteté from the 
ruling, pointed out that as a result of 


S| action taken by the Commission several 


years ago six business concerns are re- 
stricted from use of the term “Philippine 
Mahogany,” while under the present case 
the remainder of the trade is free to 
represent it as mahogany. 


Dissenting Memorandum 
Commissioner “McCulloch’s dissenting 


He is the | memorandum follows in full text: 


Respondent, the Gillespie Furniture 
Company, deals in furniture made of wood 
grown in the Philippine Islands, and in 
selling respondent represents it as made 
of “Philippine Mahogany.” This is charged 
to be a false and misleading representa- 
tion—that the wood is.not mahogany. 


True mahogany is a wood of the botan- 


the Child Labor Tax -Division of the ical species Swietenia, of the tree family 
Treasury Department, and for two years|Meliaceae. Furniture made out of it has, 


was research investigator for the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. She was Director of 
the Women’s and Children’s Bureau of 
the Virginia State Department of Labor 
in 1927 and 1928. 


| 





for time out of mind, been held in high 
esteem. 


The wood now under consideration has 
never been known 


It belongs to a fam- 


a member of the staff of the United States | ily entirely different from mahogany, and 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. -—As a result 
of her study and investigation, the manu- 
facture, sale, and use of fireworks con- 
taining white phosphorus has been aban- 
doned in the United States by mutual 
consent of the fireworks manufacturers. 

Miss Ward is a graduate of Goucher 


College and has doen postgraduate work | 


at the Univerity of Wisconsin, at Harvard, 
and at Johns Hopkins. She is a Doctor 
of Science in Public Health from Johns 
Hopkins. 


Hot Weather Menus 
Offering Attractive 


Dishes Suggested 


Rice, Pineapple and Egg 
Salad Are Submitted by 
Home Economics Bureau 


Hot weather meals should not only be 
planned so that suitable foods are se- 
lected, but also so that little time is spent 
in a hot kitchen, the Bureau of Home 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
stated July 2. Since repeated cold meals 
¢ 2 likely to lose their appeal, the Bureau 


c 


ment follows in full text: 


Hot weather meal planning includes not 
only a wise selection of foods, but also a 
time schedule that arranges the cooking 
so that ‘it is not necessary to spend much 
time in an overheated kitchen. A suc- 
cession of cold meals are likely to lose their 
appeal, so the Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
suggests alternating them with hot meals 
that will provide cold servings. 


favogite hot weather meat and its pres- 
ent low cost brings it within reach of all 
pocketbooks. Breast of lamb can be 
bought for about 12 cents a pound 
throughout the country and shoulder av- 
erages about 20 cents a pound. Either cut 
can be stuffed and served cold but the 


shoulder makes a much more satisfactory 
cold dish. 


How to Serve Rice 


vegetable make an easy-to-cook and re- 
freshing vegetable for a hot day. Rice 
is a pleasant variation from potatoes, 
but make a gravy from the lamb drip- 
pings for many Occidentals do not relish 
rice unless it is served with a sauce or 
plenty of butter. In low cost meals it 
is obvious that gravy is more economical 
than butter. It also carries with it some 
of the nutriment of the meat. Cook 
enough rice to serve next day with scal- 
loped tomatoes, cold meat, green lettuce 
falad, and diced pineapple. 

.Fresh pineapple is inexpensive just now, 
costing about 10 cents apiece, which makes 
it available for the low cost meal. Cut 
it in small pieces and serve it with other 
fruits in a fruit cup or sliced and eaten 


on individual taste and the ripeness of 
the fruit. 
low the stuffed shoulder of lamb. Since 
our family this week is composed of two 
adults and one child, a three-year-old, 
there will be plenty left over for another 
meal. The three-year-old, by the way, 
may have everything in this dinner, in- 
cluding the pineapple, but in smaller 


| pert says. 


Egg Salad for Supper 

The supper of egg salad and muffins 
will not require any cooking. Make 
|}enough muffins at breakfast so there will 
be some left for toasting or warming 
over. The eggs should be cooked while 
the meat is roastifig. And while we are 
on the subject of eggs the bureau warns 
against overcooking them, which toughens 
the whites. The bureau prefers the name, 
“hard cooked eggs” to “hard boiled,” since 
it advises simmering, not boiling, for both 
soft and hard cooked eggs. 


One-room School Fast 
Disappearing, Says Survey 


(Continued from Page 1.} 
| in one-teacher schools the typical teacher 
is a woman about 27 years old. She would 
j have a total education of four years and 
one month above the grade school; her 
teaching experience would total 2 years 
}and 6 mohths; she would receive an an- 
nual salary of $874; she would have under 
her care a total of 22 farm children, and 
she would be empioyed in her school for a 
total of 152 days a year. 

Although one-teacher schools are being 





abandoned at the rate of 4,200 per year in 
favor of consolidated schools, one-teacher 
jschools still open their doors to more 


During the World War he was secretary|farm children than any other type of 
of the Committee on Factory Sanitation,’ school 
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Lamb, Green Vegetables, 


advised that they be alternated with hot} 


The delicate flavor of lamb makes it a/| 


New peas or some other fresh green | 


alone, with or without sugar, depending | 


It makes a good dessert to fol.|UOmmittees to Settle Disputes 


amounts, the bureau's child-feeding ex- | will be settled by a new system of arbitra- 


| 340.) 





it is first called mahogany after it has 
been received here-and put on the market 
by lumber dealers. In other words, it is 
not, bontanically speaking, mahogany, 
though it has some of the same character- 
istics. This much is shown by uncontra- 
dicted testimony. 


According to what the writer considers 


the preponderance of the evidence, this | 


wood is quite inferior to true mahogany 
for use in making furniture and other 


in the Philippine | 
|Islands as mahogany—it is called “lauan” | 
Her most notable work has been in con-|and “tanguile,” and is not of the tree| 
nection with phosphorus poisoning while | family “Meliaceae.” 








TO RAISE AND LOWER 
THEATER DROPS 


| 





[aravree mechanism for raising and 
lowering theater curtains, drops, fire 
screens, doors, swings, hatches, covers, 
and the like, has been invented by Earle 
F. Allen, of Cambridge, Mass., who has 
been granted an American patent. The 
inventor, who has devised other patented 
apparatus of the same type, has assigned 
his rights in the improved device to 
Allen-Drew Cp., a Massachusetts cor- 
poration. 


The object of the invention is to ee 
vide means for simultaneously raising or 
lowering a number of theater curtains 
or other articles as enumerated. The ap- 
paratus includes a shaft rotatable at all 
times in one direction and a curtain- 
moving unit carried by the shaft 
whereby the curtains are raised or low- 
ered without any change in the direc- 
tion of the rotation of the shaft, and 
means whereby one curtain can be 
raised at the same time that another | 
curtain is lowered. 


In the upper drawing, a number of 
curtains or drops are shown, to which 
are connected a plurality of cables which 
are actuated by units mounted upon 
and driven by a shaft which is rotated 
in one direction by a motor. Each cable 
is attached at one end to the curtain, | 
passed over a unit on the shaft and 
provided at the other end with a coun- 
terbalance weight. | 


In the lower drawing, the application 


| 





things, and does not come up to the) 


commercial test of mahogany. 


mahogany, and its designation as ma- 


When | 
highly finished it has the appearance. of | 


hogany is deceptive to the purchasing | 


| public. 


Previous Complaints 

Several years ago the Commission is- 
sued complaints against six separate re- 
spondents upon the charge of falsely 
representing the Philippine wood “lauan” 
or “tanguile’ to be mahogany, and on 
trial of the cases orders were issued re- 
quiring each of the respondents to desist. 
The cases were reviewed by a Circuit 
Court of Appeals, on application of a 


}respondent, and the orders of the Com- 


mission were affirmed. 26 Federal (2) 
The Supreme Court denied the 
respondent’s application for review on 


certiorari. 
The court decided that the botanical 


test was controlling, and in disposing of 
that question said: 


«“It becomes unnecessary for us to dis- 


cuss here the difference of expert opinion 
as to whether the trade designation ma- 


hogany should be confined to one or more | 


meals including a cold dish. The state- | Species of the genus Swietenia, for wood | 


from trees which in no way belong to 
either the genus or mahogany tree 


| family, is neither true mahognay nor any 


kind of mahogany. And the experts jus- 
tified the findings of the Commission 


that the woods imported from the Philip-| 


pine Islands and sold by respondents as 


‘Philippine Mahogany’ are not from any) 
| tree of the Meliaceae faimly.” 


Effects on Dealers 


The court also approved the Commis- 
sion’s finding that the Philippine wood 


was not mahogany from a commercial | 


or usable standpoint. 


Subsequently numerous other concerns 
entered into stipulations with the Com- 
mission to desist from calling the wood 
mahogany. 


The anomalous situation is now pre-} 


sented that whilst six business and man- 
ufacturing concerns are restrained by 


final judgments of the Federal Courts) der in cooperative research work with the 


' 
of the principle to the lowering and | 
raising of doors, windows, hatches, cov- 
| ers or the like is illustrated. Here | 
the shaft is above the article to be 
| moved with the cables pass&® over units 
thereon. The functioning is similar to 
that for the raising and lowering of 
curtains or drops. 


The control unit, not shown here but | 
illustrated by drawings accompanying 
the application, comprises a pair of 
uprights provided with antifriction bear- | 
ings in which the shaft rotates freely. 
The shaft is shown as made up of a 
plurality of sections united by couplings. 
The gearing and parts are described in 
| detail. 


“Actuating apparatus for raising and 
lowering or holding in position theater 
curtains or like articles,” says the claim | 
of the inventor, “comprising a power- 
driven rotary shaft, a plurality of units 
| carried by the shaft and inciuding means 

normally. free from turning therewith, 

connections from each said unit to the 
} article to be actuated and means op- 
erable upon each said unit for holding 
the normally free means of the unit 
against rotation upon said shaft whereby 
the article is stationary, and for caus- | 
ing the same to be rotated by the shaft | 
either in the same or the opposite direc- 
tion as the shaft rotates in one direc- 
| tion whereby the article is raised or 
lowered at the will of the operator, 
each unit and the means operable there- 
with being independent of each other so | 
that one article may be raised while 
another article is lowered.” 


Other claims are set forth in the ap- 
plication. 

Rights in the invention are protected 
under Patent No. 1810890, issued June | 


| 23, 1931, by the United States Patent 
| Office. 





\Sea Foods Standard 
Studied by Fisheries 





Rays and Flavoring Molds Used | 
In Control Tests 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 


of Appeal from representing the Philip- | chemical and research laboratories of sea | 
pine wood as mahogany, by the decision food products companies in the North At- | 
now rendered in this case, the remainder | lantic States. | 


of the furniture trade 
represent it to be mahogany. 


is left free to| 


Some concern is felt in the fishing in- 
| dustry over the depletion of fishing banks. 


Another lamentable result of the pres-| Major researches of the Bureau are being 
ent decision of the Commission is that| devoted to a study of conditions, however. | 


the deceptive calling of 
wood mahogany is, 


the Philippine | 
according to sub-| and chemical engineers, Mr. Lemon will 


With a staff of biologists, bacteriologists | 


stantial testimony in the record, causing | endeavor to establish a closer technical 
the public to lose confidence in or desire | control in the fish industry and will en- | 


for mahogany and to turn to other kinds! gage at once in a series of studies of |/” 


of material. 


Cheese Grading Plan 
Adopted in Wisconsin 


Over Quality of Products 


Mapison, Wis., July 2. 

Wisconsin's American cheese will be 
graded, standards for grades will be con- 
trolled, and disputes regarding quality 


tion committees, it is announced ky J. W. 
Moore, marketing specialist of the State 


Department of Agriculture and Markets. | th 


scientific problems in an effort to set up 
|improved methods of production and han- | 
| dling of fish products. 


| For the present Mr. Lemon will be in 
charge of three scientific research assist- 
ants. R. W. Harrison, of Washington, will 
supervise by-products work, such as fish 
meal, fish flour, and fish oil. S. R. Pot- 
|tinger, of Washington, will engage in 
chemical analyses of various kinds. And} 
|A. W. Anderson, of Washington, will be 
, the Bureau's fish meal, flour and oil ex- 
|}pert. The latter has recently returned 
from Norway, where he had been carrying 
;on extended investigation in these lines. 
Mr. Lemon's efforts will be to improve 
the handling of fresh fish, including trans- | 
portation, canning, smoking, salting, and 


fr¢>zing. Additional personnel will be 
adfiea as the work progresses. Judges of | 
taste of the fish products turned out 


The new arrangement is the result of the|4t the Gloucester laboratory will be the 
Fond du Lac meeting held last February,|@™Ployes of the Washington bureau. 


and committee meetings and _ hearings | 


held since then throughout the State. 
State grading of cheese has been dit- 


| GOVERNMENT BOOKS | 


continued since January, 1930, and the} ‘i JT 
new system has been adopted at the re- | AND PUBLICATIONS 


quest of all branches of the cheese in- 
dustry. The Départment of Agriculture 


will again supervise the grading of cheese, | 


according to Mr. Moore, but all men qual- 
ified to grade cheese in any community 
will be registered and in case an inspector 


finds a misbranding of cheese, a local! 


committee may be called» upon to render 
a decision. 


Grade will be stamped on each cheese | 


by a set of rubber stamps which will be 


issued by the Department to warehouse 


and cheese factory units. 
The penalty to be imposed upon a vio- 


lator, according to Mr. Moore, will be to 
have the State inspector hold all cheese | 


that he finds misgraded. When the arbi- 
tration committee finds that 


stamps for a period of time. 
period the violator can not 
cheese as of a grade, but 


market 


will be boriie by the violator. 


the cheese | 
is misgraded, the State inspector will see 
that proper grade marks are applied and 
the final penalty will be to take the grade | 
During this 
his 
he may call 
upon a licensed grader to grade the prod- 
uct for him. Costs of the licensed grader 
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p. Boston, Chicago, Pilgrim press, 1931. 
31-11928 
Early costumbrista 
writers in Spain, 1750-1830. (Thesis (Ph, 
D.)—Univ. of Pa., 1931.) 91 p. Phila., 1931. 
2 31-11945 
Newport, Cecil A. Income tax law and prac- 
tice, by ... 4th ed. 371 p. Lond., Sweet 
& Maxwell, 1930. 31-12104 


Qualitative chemical anal-.. 


function. . 
1931.) 


31-11883 


Xvili p., 37 ~ 


Swedish Prohibition Law. 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
ties of grains are being used per capita 
and as to the purity and wholesomeness 
of their product. I shall also endeavor 
to ascertain whether the law is working 
satisfactorily and whether it is an ad- 
vantage to thecountry working under the 
law and also whether it could be made 
applicable to this country under the 
Eighteenth Amendment. I shall at vari- 
ous times make a report of my investiga. 
tions. I will do this without prejudice 
either for the wet'side or the dry side 
but will tell the truth as I see it.” 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


formation regarding these publications 

may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 

R. I.—Ann. Rept. of Harbor Comm., made ta 
General Assembly at Jan. Session, for pee 
riod ended Dec. 31, 1930. Harry E. Winde 
sor, Comr. Providence. 1930. 

N. ¥.—Ann. Rept. of Central Islip State Hose 
pital to Dept. of Mental Hygiene, for f. yr. 
ended Je. 30, 1930. Harry P. Robbins, Pres. 
Albany, 1931. 

Ohio—5th Preliminary Rept. 
search, 


of Com. on Ree 

bmitted to Governor's Taxation 
Com,, Feb. 10, 1931. Business Taxes, Co- 
lumbus, 1931. 

N. Y.—88th Ann. Rept. of Bd. of Visitors of 
Utica State Hospital to Dept. of Mental Hy- 
giene. for f..yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Wm. G. 


Mayer, Pres. Albany, 1931. 

Nebr.—Rept. of Progress and Activities, pree 
pared by Div. of Adult Immigration Educ, 
Samuel R. Elson, Dir. Lincoln, 1931. 

Calif—Repts. of Cases Determined in Sue 
preme, Court, Jan. 31, 1930, to July 15, 
1930. Randolph V. Whiting, Reptr.—Vol, 
209. Sacramento, 1931. 
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Than for April 


Daily Average for Month| 
Exceeds That in Previous | 
Period But Is Less Than) 
Year Ago 





clared to Be Unnecessary 





| [Continued from Page 1.] 


(ee on the docket for prosecution 
to punish the witness who ob-j| ¢ither through the method of filing an 
raed ie unlawfully. |information or by the method of indict- 


| 

The result is that a person may do an| ™ent. 
unlawful act and be immune from pun- | In the meantime, however, defendants 
an announcement just issued by the Bureau | ishment by the Federal courts, provided | in the Federal system who have been ar- 
of Mines. The daily average for May was| he is careful to see that evidence cannot | rested have a right to a hearing before 
52,000 barrels greater than in April, but|be obtained against him without break-|@ United States Commissioner who acts 
it was 103,000 barrels below the daily av-|ing some of his fundamental guarantees.| aS & committing magistrate. Also many 
erage for May, 1930, the anmnouncement/I suppose the idea is that the individual State officials, such .as justices of the 
said. ought to be protected from his Govern-| Peace and mayors may commit for Fed- 

Motor-fuel production continued to in-|ment. Or, if he is caught, he must ‘be | eral court. A United States Commissioner 
crease in May, and the daily average} caught according to the rules. It is very) 1S appointed by the District Judge. His 
amounted to 1,259,000 barrels, compared | important to keep this principle in mind} heal duty is to determine whether there 
with 1,220,000 barrels in the preceding) when we are appraising what ought to be| is probable cause for committing the de- 
month. expected from the courts. I would not|fendant for court. 

The production of natural gasoline de-| change this principle. 
clined again in May, when the daily av-| lished slowly and painfully. 
erage amounted to 5,170,000 gallons, which | the wisdom of the ages. 
%was 180,000 gallons per day less than in| 
April and 960,000 gallons less than in the 
corresponding mont of 1930. The full 
text of the Bureau's announcement fol- 
lows: 

Crude Petroleum: According to reports | 
received by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the production of 
crude petroleum in the United States dur- 
ing May, 1931, amounted to 77,164,000 bar- 
rels, a daily average of 2,489,000 barrels. | 
This represents an increase over the daily | 


: : | toxicating liquor unless there is an affi- 
average in April of 52,000 barrels, but was | qavit of a sale to support a search war-| before the court to plead. 
103,000 barrels below the daily average of | 


rant. The Supplemental Prohibition Act 

——— |goes even further and imposes a penalty) other district than where he is informed 

Gains in Texas upon Officers of the law who do search @| against or indicted, he has a right to go 

Texas was chiefly the source of the gain! private home without such a search war-| before the nearest United States Commis- 

in crude output in May; the daily average | rant. 

output in that State rose from 893,000 | provisions mentioned above, you have the} he shall be sent back for trial. 
barrels in April to 951,000 barrels in May. | principle of private immunity further de-/ he is acting for the judge. 

The major portion of the gain in Texas| veloped in the statutes themselves. |phase of Federal criminal 

in May was registered in the East Texas | ; 

field, where the daily output rose from | effective to punish offenders and thus dis- 


The production of petroleum in May 
aggregated 177,164,000 barrels, or a daily 
average of 2,489,000 barrels, according to 


good illustration of the principle of pri-| ical than the courts. It has been neces- | were lost. 


vate immunity. The Eighteenth Amena-| Sry for the prosecution to go over their 
ment of the Constitution makes it un-| : 
lawful to transport, to sell, to manufac- | €TOrs. 
ture and import intoxicating liquor for) 
| beverage purposes. The National Prohibi-/ of an information or the bringing of an| sive. 
tion Act goes much farther and makes the indictment before arrest. 
purely private possession of such liquor} fendants ordinarly are not entitled to go| these cases. 
unlawful, but provided also that a pri-| before a Commissioner. 





|@ bargain. 


proceeding 


| where there are, in some. distyicts, more 


in May. A total of 247 producing wells 
were completed in East Texas in May as 
against 197 in April; the May completions 
had a much smaller average daily initial | 
output than the April completions. Daily | 
average production in the other two major 
producing States, Oklahoma and Cali- 
fornia, increased slightly in May, the 
former as the result of a gain in output in 
the Oklahoma City field, the latter from 
the completion of large wells at Kettle- 
man Hills. 

4 /The increase in crude production was 
offset by a gain in throughput at refin- |" 
eries and crude stocks continued to = Needed in Enforcement 

FB a ir i. ee ae, cee | The tendency, certainly in the Federal | 
Stocks of East Texas crude showed a ma- | Courts, as very strongly for evidence to be 
terial gain as production exceeded the re- 8@thered by abate reg agents or in- 
finery demand. Crude stocks in California | VeStigators. In some eight years aan ie 
continued their slow decline as evidence | CUtor I do not reca¥ any case where 


i evidence in a national prohibition case 
ae oo there to balance was wholly produced in the court by pri- 


vate individuals. Of course, in many other 
Motor Fuel Production 


cases the witnesses are usually the in- 

Refined Products: The daily average jured persons. Even then the great work 
crude throughout in May totaled 2,533,000 | Of gathering the documentary evidence is 
barrels, a gain over April of 43,000 barrels, | done by post office inspectors. And so the 
but a decline from a year ago of 165,000 


first step in punishment depends upon the ; 
barrels. 


| skill of the investigating agencies. 
Motor fuel production continued to in- 


can be obtained in a lawful manner. We | prosecution. Im theory the removal pro- | 
must continue to look to the moral force | ceedings showid determine simply whether 


cipal forces, but the courts will always 
need the moral forces even in those places 
where legal limitations do not apply. 


| grand jury knew what it was doing. But) 
; that is exactly what happens in many | 
| cases. 


are two main steps. First, the gathering | 
of the evidence. Second, involving a hear- | 
ing, trial and sentence. | 


Skillful Investigators 


three years or dying, because the United | 
States Attorney cannot succeed in getting 
; the defendants removed. I know of no} 
phase of Federal procedure that demands | », 
so urgently sweeping and thorough study it 
and reforms. 


System of Information 


Or Indictment Approved 
In the Federal courts the United States acquit, 


first 


the approval of the court, in any case 
where the punishment cannot exceed 4| sufficient 
year. In practice the approval of the! guilty. 
court is perfunctory. As to more serious p 
offenses, an 
by a grand jury. 

I can see nothing wrong in this system. 
It has the merit of age and tradition. In | cused 
My observation has been that there is 


aso | men. 
eeinet 1.390,800 Se eye | requires knowledge, perseverance and loy-|a lay judgment upon” any controversial 
average imports declined from 45,000 bar- | 2lty. If I have one fixed policy in the | matter. I think it a most valuable check | 
rels to 34,000 barrels, daily average ex- | Bureau of Prohibition it is to train the} upon possible oppressive zeal by the pro- 
ports rose from 140,000 barrels in April to| Personnel to a higher standard in these | fessional prosecutor. 

161,000 barrels in May. The daily average |*espects. Enthusiasm alone is not suffi-| Grand juries frequently call public at- 
indicated domestic demand for motor fue] |Cient; neither is skill alone. There must tention to failures and defects in admin- 
amounted to 1,152,000 barrels, an increase | € @ combination of devotion to duty and | istration. I should greatly regret to see 
© of 4 per cent over April but a decline from | f technical efficiency. them abolished. 

a year ago of 2 per cent. Stocks of motor | Violators of the law have better tools iia ieee We aii te te 
fuel on hand May 31 amounted to 47,948,- | With which to work than they have ever | | faeinaiotion “ ith Rahn an = nt for- 
000 barrels which, though a decline from | ®®4. There will be an increasing demand yrs ef ee ee 
the April stocks ‘of 639,000 barrels, was |i", the future for better trained investi- | ™U2@: 
larger than expectec due to the material | gators, whatever the law to be enforced is. | 
gain in output. The May stocks repre-|, 2" agents who gather evidence of vio- 
sent 37 days’ supply as compared with 39 | lations of the national prohibition law 
days’ supply on hand a month ago and/| Were first appointed, in the main, for po- 
with 40 days’ supply on hand a year ago. litical reasons, An untrained, frequently 

’ . ¢ disloyal group resulted. In 1928 the law 

Basis of Figures required them to be appointed through 

The refinery data of this report were = “rg _— a pret in 

; -efincries | Order to give those already in a chance,|_,1 th! pera ; | 
conpties a a Sa |the age limit was placed at 70. Last Fall — ingen rigs = should not lightly | 
oil capacity of 3,784,490 barrels, covering, |‘he Commission, at my suggestion, re- ots os 1 1930 ih eliable | 
as far as the Bureau is able to determine, | Wuced it to 50, and this Spring, to 35. The | sires to determine the number of ‘Na. | 
all operations during May, 1931. These |@X@mination just held gave no weight te at tabi hee e€ — r of Na- 
refineries operated during May at 67 per | Whatever to experience, but placed it all One! Prohibition Act cases ich - not 
cent of their recorded capacity, given |" intelligence and character. ti = reer — i a — cl gee 
above, as compared with 349 refineries op-|, This is undoubtedly correct. We can a P rae a ¥ nh t ve mass. =e 
erating at 67 per cent of their capacity in | ‘Ke @ young, intelligent, honest man and on is that up to that time the Prohi- 


4 


“You shall present no person for envy, 
hatred, malice or ill will; neither shall you 
have any one unpresented for love, fear, 
favor or affection, or for any hopes or 
promise of reward, but you shall present 
all things as they come to your knowledge, 
according to the best of your under-| 
standing.” 

I think this is a striking statement of 
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| Moral Influences Vital in Enforcing 
In May Higher Prohibition, Says Director Woodcock 


Aid of Such Forces as Education and Conscience Said to Be 
Necessary; Sweeping Changes in Procedure Under Law De- 


which there was no defendant convicted. 
Thus, the Government failed to convict 
anyone in 16.7 per cent of the cases termi- 
nated, that is, 56,455. In 1930, 52,706 cases| Per cent of the trials for violating the 


were terminated, of which there was a 
failure to convict in 16 per cent. 
31 of the present year there was a failure} 
in only 15.7 per cent. ° 


In 1928 the percentage was 16.4 per cent. 
It is an interesting fact to note that this| 
is a better result than was obtained in| 
1928 in the class of narcotic cases, where 
17 per cent were lost; 
where 20 per cent were lost; in Mann Act} 
Some of them g0/|cases where 27 per cent were lost; in 
It has been estab-/| much further and virtually try the case.| bankruptcy cases where 53 per cent were 
It represents | My observation has been that some United | lost; in National Banking Act cases where| city there were acquitted 58.9 per cent of 

| States Commissioners, particularly those | 36 per cent were lost, or thefts in inter-| those tried: in the large upstate cities, 


The National Prohibition Act affords; WhO are lawyers, have been more tech- | state commerce cases, where 18 per cent/ 996 per cent of those tried; in the small 


‘ While these figures are highly favorable| tions 41.6 per cent. 
heads where they have obviously made/to the efficiency of the prosecution in 


national prohibition cases, I am by no! Reluctance of Juries 
Prosecutions may be begun by the filing | means sure that the figures are conclu-| y ° ° 
There are too many easy ways for To Convict Is Denied 


In this case de- | a lazy or indifferent prosecutor to take in| 


Many are ar-/|fendants, proprietor and bartender, 
vate home may not be searched for in-|rested upon a warrant issuing directly | dicted for the sale and possession of in- 
by the court and are brought immediately | toxicating liquor. 
The a pleads guilty | 
. : , ‘ .| to possession, but all the other charges are 
But where a defendant is located in an dropped. The Government takes credit for 
a conviction. 
three-fourths of the case. 
So, in addition to the constitutional) sioner. That official determines whether | tYP® Bg on takes place in other| 
,| Classes of cases. 
ees te ak | that the statistical information is no more | cutions in New York City. 
fo seagercss A = oe . 4 
But, of course, the courts ought to be ‘ j true that the greatest number of termi-| 
ut, of < | where the practice varies more widely or nations in national prohibition cases is by | 
i re offenses where the evidence | i ; method of a plea of guilty. - 
251,000 barrels in April to 308,000 barrels | courage futu |harassing delays and obstacles for the) Tf a defendant thinks he has no chance| 
at a trial, he pleads guilty. 
to prevent violations in the circle of pri-| there is probable cause for an offense, | a on _ oe a the prose- | 
oa ge of pate te tan toe -. some commissioner in another district | Nand’ a prosecutor buns never bring the|jow the average of the country as a/th t. if it is upon a plea of guilty,|Parently has not resulted in any signifi- 
Pp | Should not be able to say whether that a6 to trial unless he believes that a con- | whole. ; a can cee ee i 
oe is reasonably certain to result. The 
; results of jury trials, therefore, indicate| Federal Courts in prohibition cases, the | judgment. 

: There are numerous instances to- | : gm 
In order for the courts to punish, there| gay of prosecutions languishing two or | oe ae oe bl ie ‘aianent te 
bringing the case to trial and the method | 
of its presentment. 
But the results of jury trials are vastly 
ore important than being a gauge of 
he prosecutor’s ability. 
| peatedly at the beginning of a court term 
that defendants make 
whether to plead guilty, only after the 
case is tried. 
| there is : rush to plead guilty. 
Attorney may file an information, with |g aae — Seaman Win. Sane 
| mines the degree of evidence which is 
| § to force defendants to plead 
Of course, pleas of guilty may also 
net be secured by concessions or bargains, as 
indictment must be found | we have indicated above. 
| good practice. 
up his mind as to the guilt of the ac- 
| He is doing an outrageous thing 
most cases the grand jury will follow the | if ~ a the ee to trial with- 
; in | @ great room for training in this group of | wishes and directions of the United States | out believing iim to be guilty. 
erence and the daily average output in Investigating is a profession which! Attorney, but it is always there to give|cutor should then determine, in the light 
of his experience as a lawyer and with 
-2 jury, what crime or degree of crime 
the evidence will sustain 
Having made up his mind, he should not | 
trade with the defendant. 














| iow important, directly and indirectly, is 
the study of the results of jury trials. 

In 1929 there were 4,885 trials before 
juries in prohibition cases, resulting in 


not convict in prohibition cases. If they 


e 
do not in some particular jurisdictions, Wh S 1 
it is because there has been a failure to eat upp 1é€s8 
secure competent evidence or a failure 
Of World Likely 


1,477 verdicts of not guilty. That is, a/in the earnestness, and, of all things, the 


fraction over 30 per cent resulted in com-| fairness with which the case is presented 

plete acquittals. In 1928, 29.7 per cent/to the jury. I have observed a tendency, 

of such trials resulted in not guilty ver-|in some places, in the trial of prohibition 
| dicts. In 1930 the percentage was 27.3| cases, in a wave of enthusiasm by those 

Drop of 250 Million Bushels 

Expected in 1931-32 Sea- 

son, According to Depart- 

ment of Agriculture 


. per cent. For the 11 months in the pres-|who favor this policy, to ask juries to 
ent year the percentage of acquittals was| convict upon a standard of proof which 
28.4 per cent. In considering percentages| would be unheard of in other classes of 
|of losses, it should be remembered that | cases. | 
| the prosecutor has to try the weaker cases.| I am a firm believer in the system of 
|In the stronger cases, the defendants| trial by jury. If the percentage of con- 
plead. i tose is low, my = poe ebony is = 
The statement is frequently made that|the fault is in the investigation or the) 
juries are less reluctant to "convict na-| Prosecution or the attitude of the judge. 
tional prohibition cases than in other|The juries are composed, after all, of 
| classes of cases. The figures do not bear| average men. If we can’t convince them, 
this out. In 1928 there were acquittals in . is a = fault. e "Caak tae on 
: of ours should never be ta , ; 
oer Sah at ts Stamm Aah trials: in 35 except upon a nonprofessional judgment,| World supplies of wheat are likely to be 
, a judgment made by persons who think | 250,000,000 bushels smaller this year than 
and act about as we do. last, a smaller crop more than counter- 
I defended a young chemist once who| balancing a larger carry-over, the Depart~ 
was charged with contempt of cdurt in|ment of Agriculture stated July 1 in a 
that he had not appeared as a witness | Summary of world wheat prospects. Pros- 
after having received a subpoena. His| pects are for another year of low prices, 
excuse was that he had received-a prior| however, the Department said. World 
subpoena for another court. The judge trade in wheat was fairly active in May 
allowed us a jury trial. He instructed the| and June, it was added, but this did not 
jury, however, that they should consider | result in piling up any stocks in import- 
two facts only: be = The statement follows in 
eceived | full text: 
me acme sax adel ' As the harvesting of the wheat crop for 
2. Whether he was present. the 1931-32 season begins in some of the 
He had received the subpoena and he|Mmore important of the northern hemi- 





National Banking Act; in 28 per cent of 
the bankruptcy trials; in 29.7 per cent of 
the trials for thefts in interstate com- 
merce, and in 30 per cent of the postal 
|cases. Of all Federal criminal trials the 
| percentage of acquittals was 26 per cent. 

The 1928 report of the New York Crime 
| Commission gives the disposition of felony 
. | prosecutions for the second half of 1926, 
in postal cases} a+ pages 57 and 28. It shows 644 actual 
| trials and 320 acquittals, or 50 per cent. | 
| At page 49, it gives the result for the year 
| 1927 apparently in all trials. In New York 


To May 








was not present, The jury found him! sphere wheat-producing countries atten- 
| not guitty. In other words, the jury re-| tion turns more and more to the question 
; of what will be the size of the world’s sup- 


| fused to give a harsh, cruel professional 
po wale g but rendered one a common | Ply of wheat for the year. The supply of 
sense. The judge would have .ound him| Wheat depends upon the carry-over from 
guilty, though, from any ordinary stand-|the crop year now closing and the size 
ards of justice, he was not guilty. It is|Of the new crop. Present prospects indi- 
from such judgments that juries save us. | cate a world carry-over somewhat larger 

A defendant in,the Federal Courts and|than last year and a world crop consid- 
|in many State courts may not waive a|erably smaller, according to the Bureau 
jury trial. It is proper that he should of Agricultural Economics. Altogether, 
lave this right. On the other hand, he, World supplies of wheat for the 1931-32 


| year ending June 30, 1928, which period | : : 4 : ,|season are likely to be more than 250,- 
The prosecutor makes| would, of course, include six months in| Should have this real bulwark of liberty | 000,000 bushels smaller than for the pre- 


1928, there were 254 jury trials of all Fed-|®S ® wah PORREN. A | vious season. This is, of course, based on 

- oe on “Fin the item District Diversity of Practice = indications, a be on 
. | a . as weather condi - 

there were acquittals in 30 per cent, and| Found in Sentencing | Sore which affect the growth of the crops 

og ey pathy seal = ef | After the defendant _ waotes guilty. ag A be rg to necessitate revisions 

; “|or has been convicted, the case is before|in the estimate. 

It is a matter of regret| fective are both State and Federal prose-| tne judge for sentence. There is a great | Trade on High Level 


It also appears | givers; tice. In some jurisdic- | ; 
It is, of course,| that the State prosecutions are less a-\oee ° ae j World trade has continued throughout 
|times by agreement with the defendant,|May and June at a fairly high level. 


| cities, 31.6 per cent, and in the rural sec- 





In the Federal courts for the Eastern 
Suppose there are two de-| and Southern District of New York, which 
in-|include New York City, for the fiscal 


Substantially it has lost) 
But still this 


fective than the Federal | tions the prosecuting attorney fixes, some- | 


If we turn to the national prohibition | and sometimes by bare recommendation, | Shipments from the principal exporting 
cases for the same year, we find in the what the punishment shall be. I think | countries were especially high throughout 
New York City district there were 144 jury| this practice is very bad. It is simply an| May and June, there being some decline 
trials and 71 acquittals, or 49 per cent.| invasion of the prerogative of the judge. | 1” the second week of June which was 
Even this is better than the results in the} The prosecutor should confine himself to| not fully recovered in the third and fourth 
State court. New York City was far be-/| stating the facts, fairly and clearly, to| weeks. The high rate of shipments ap- 


If his at-| 
On the other | 


The interesting point, however,/or with securing a conviction if it is a| cant increase of stocks in the importing 
is that bad as are the results in the) jury trial. The court should then pass| countries, the heavy volume of trade ap- 
But whatever the method,| Parently being only sufficient to fill im- 
prosecutor, by} results are better than in the New York! the results are curiosuly different in the | mediate requirements. Large supplies of 
State Courts. | various parts of the United States. The | wheat in the exporting countries and the 
Baltimore City has received some well-|same act may bring a fine in one part | general situation of uncertainity as to 
ideserved praise for the efficiency of its! of the United States which would bring | tariffs and milling regulations in the im- 
|courts. The 1928 report of the Criminal)|a penitentiary sentence in another. The porting countries, together with generally 
| Justice Commission shows that there were | diversity does not seem to be justice, and| high level of world production, has re- 
103 trials by jury and 33 acquittals, or|I am sure that the judges will eventually | Sulted in a hand-to-mouth buying policy 
|32 per cent. There were also 1,797 trials! correct this situation. |of importers. ; ; 
by the court, with acquittals in 540, or| A sentence ought never to be vindictive.| Despite occasional rallies, there was @ 
31.7 per cent. These results, while better| It ought not to shock the community | general tendency for prices in the princi- 
than in New York City, are not as sat-| conscience by its severity. Juries will not; Pal world markets to decline from about 
isfactory as the average of all trials by|convict if they believe the punishment|the middle of May to the close of the 
jury in all the Federal Courts or even as/| will be out of all proportions to the of-| third week of June. Total declines in the 
the average of trials of prohibition cases.|fense. It ought to be severe enough to| principal foreign markets of the world 

In the Federal Courts in Maryland in| act as a warning and deterrent to every- have not been great. In the United States, 
1928, there were 68 ‘jury trials in prohibi-|one including the offender. Certainty;0n the other hand, the month of June 
tion cases and acquittals of 10 of them,|of punishment is more important than | has marked a transition period and de- 
or in 14.7 per cent of them. In the same| mere severity. I think from the view-|Clines from the close of May to the end 
year there were 95 trials by jury of all| point of enforcing any law, the effect of of the fourth week of June amounted 
cases and acquittals in 15 of them, of|the punishment upon the individual is | to as much as 15 cents per bushel at many 
15,7 per cent. |not so important as the effect upon the | markets. 

The conclusion is certain, therefore, | community. | The present prospects for the world 
that as measured by the result of jury Since July 1, 1930 to May 31, 1931, there | wheat crop and indications of probable 
trials the prosecution of prohibition cases; has been a steady increase in the num- | demand conditions point to another year 
in the Federal Courts was much more| ber of jail sentences in the Federal Courts|0f low prices for the world as a whole. 
effective than the prosecution of all) in National Prohibition cases, reaching its | Though no bumper world crop is expected 
criminal cases in the two States of New| maximum of 3,601 in May. The average | this year the very large stocks remaining 
York and Maryland. number of days in jail has advanced from | im the exporting countries indicate a fairly 

I do not believe, therefore, the some- | . |large world supply even though yields 
what frequent assertion that juries will! ;}Should be very low in some countries, 


It happens re- 
up their minds 


If the jury convict, 
If they 


The jury thus deter- 


But this is not 
A prosecutor should make 


The prose- 





before a jury. 


It is thus clear 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 





emember way back 











erat | train him to be a competent agent. We | bition Bureau kept its figures one way- 

° will retain his loyalty by offering him a}! 
life job and promotion upon his own merit. 
The raising of the standard of efficiency 
and increasing the morale of the agents | 
are worth while objectives. The ideal is) 
@ courageous, well-behaved, loyal, honest | 
and intelligent investigator, who regards 
his work as a profession, and who is as 
zealous to protect the innocent as to bring 
the guilty to justice. 

One cannot say how effective the en- 
forcement of such laws as the National 
Prohibition Act or the Harrison Narcotic 
Act, or the Gambling Acts are, because 
what we know are those violators who are 
apprehended. We can only guess at the 
number who are not apprehended. To a 
less degree this is true of many other 
classes of violations. 

I quote from an article hy Judge Mar- 
cus A. Kavanagh, in the American Law 
Review, July-August, 1925: | 

“From a careful estimate, I conclude 
that we have at large unpunished and un- | 
afraid in the United States at least 13: -| 
000 crimson-handed women and men) 
who unlawfully have taken human life. 
This statement seems so extraordinary | 
that a word or two of substantiation may | 
be justifiable. All persons familiar with | 
the facts will agree that the figure 8,500 
unlawful homicides a year during the last’! 
20 years amounts to a conservative esti- | 
mate. There are confined in our prisons 
for such offenses not more than 18,000. 


Believes 135,000 Killers 
Are Still at Large 


“Making allowances for executions and | 
other kinds of deaths there would remain, | 


Natural gasoline production registered | 
another material decline in May, when 
the daily average output amounted to)| 
5,170,000 gallons as compared with 5,350,- | 
000 gallons daily in April, and with a daily | 
average of 6,130,000 gallons a year ago.| 
California, the leading producing State, | 
showed only a small decline in daily aver- | 
age output. The largest decreases in out- | 
put were recorded in the Panhandle and 
Seminole districts and in the Eastern | 
States. Stocks of natural gasoline re-| 
flected the decline in production and) 
showed a decrease, the first in several | 
months. The total on hand at the plants | 
on May 31 amounted to 996,000 barrels, and 
at the refineries to 2,207,000 barrels. 


Radio Applications Filed 
« With Federal Commission | 


Applications received by the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission July 2, relating both to 
broadcasting and communications, were) 
made public as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: | 

WHAS, The Courier-Journal Co. and the 
Louisville Times Co., Louisville, Ky., construc- | 
tion permit for changes in equipment. 

Dr. F. P. Cerniglia, Monroe, La., construc- 
tion permit resubmitted and amended to re- 
quest 1,310 ke., sharing time with Station 
KRMD (facilities of Station KTSL) instead 
of 1,500 kc. and unlimited time. 

WMT. Waterloo Broadcasting Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, direct measurement of antenna input. 

WREN, -Jenny Wren Company, Lawrence, 
Kans., construction permit to move trans- 
mitter from 546 Massachusetts Street, Law- 
rence, Kans. to ‘south of Tonganoxie, 
Kans.” 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 


Eastern Air Transport, Inc., license for 
new aircraft on 3,070, 3,076, 5,690 kce., 10/15 w. 

W2XAV, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.. 
Ocean Township, N. J., renewal of special 
experimental license for 17,300, 18,310 kce., 100 
w. and 5 w. 

WPDX, Police Department, Detroit, 
construction permit for 2,410 kc., 50 w.; 
service. (For change in transmitter.) 

KIP, American Radio News Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., modification of construc- | 
tion permit for extension of construction pe- 
riod from Aug. 1, 1931, to Nov. 30, 1931, and 
change in equipment 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, portable, 
485 Madison Avenue, New York City, four 
permits for 1,544, 2,476 kc., 50 w.; temporary 
broadcast pickup service. | 

WSDE, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Birming- 
ham, Ala., license covering construction per- | 
mit for 3,484, 5,630 kc., 400 w.; aeronautical 
service. 


Mich., 
police 





Stores Charge for Displays | 


The smaller drug stores in Argentina| mate the violators whom the investiga-| than when we began. 
charge the manufacturer an average of;tors are not arresting. 


34 cents a day for small window displays, , 
while it is said that the two or three} 


in their windows. Payment is 


always made in merchandise.—(Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. ) . 





| 4S I have said, 135,000 men and women at 
| large who have killed. For measurement | 


| crime and the number is increasing with | be entirely beyond his power to prevent. 


we have merely to note that they ex- 
ceed in number all clergymen of all de- 
nominations; that they are more than all 
the male teachers put together; we have! 
52,000 more slayers at large than we have 
policemen. There was never any other 
condition like this in the civilized world. 

“Competent observers reckon that there 
are in this country 352,000 men and 
women who live partly or entirely by 


incredible rapidity.” 

I notice that last year there were 32,- 
500 deaths from automobile accidents. 
Obviously our road policemen are not ap- 
prehending all the careless and reckless | 
drivers. 

_ With the National Prohibition Act it | 
is a peculiarly difficult problem to esti- 


We have made | 
upon the _ possible 
intoxicating 


an estimate, based 
source from which 


| the same possible result. 
|cuting attorney may decide that he has 


|ful prosecution, except the nol prcs, are 


| cutor. 


}means that he has allowed the case to 


D liquor | Prohibition Act were placed upon the 
larger pharmacies in Buenos Aires charge | could be made, which shows that the pos- | docket. 


as much as $51 for 12 days advertising| sible per capita production in 1930 was | Were acquitted, which means that no de- 
nearly | about 35 per cent of what it was in 1914. | fendant in any one of them was convicted. 


by number of persons, whereas the De-| 
partment of Justice kept its figures by 
number of cases. From July 1, 1930, to} 
May 31, 1931, arrests have been made in| 
56,157 prohibition cases and 50,528 cases 
have been placed on the docket of the 
Federal courts, or 89.9 per cent. I have no 
comparative figures on this particular! 
phase of the prosecution. From my ex-| 
perience in Baltimore, however, I should 
say that these cases have been well made. 
Losses have been very heavy in the past 
through dismissals by United States Com- | 
missioners or by failures of the grand jury 
to indict, which indieated in the main 
that cases were not properly made. 


Privilege of Defendant 
To Waive Jury Upheld 


After the information or indictment has | 
been filed, the defendants are called upon 
to plead. If all who are accused in a| 
given case plead guilty, sentence may be} 
passed and the case concluded. If anyone 
pleads not guilty, he is entitled to be! 
tried by a jury. It has been determined 
quite recently in the Federal courts that | 
he may waive a jury trial and elect to be! 
tried by the judge. This has long been 
the practice in some State courts. 

The defendant who does not plead guilty 
may also demur to the information or in- 
dictment, a decision in his favor joan! 
the case against him. He may also move 
to quash for some technical reason, with | 
Or the prose- 











not a favorable case and move to nol pros. 
The defendant also goes free. To these} 
methods of escaping punishment, must be 
added the straight verdict of “not guilty” 
after trial. 

Of course, all these failures of success- 


somewhat beyond the volition of the prose- 
If he does his best, no one can 
blame him. But the nol pros is his own 
act. It may mean that the case has been 
improvidently brought. But usually it 


languish without trial until the witnesses 
or the defendants have died or disap- 
peared. Of course the delay may also 


A criminal case rarely improves with age. 
Delay is the best weapon a defendant has. 
Delays may be due to too many cases 
and too little judicial time. Generally in 
the Federal courts there has been an im- 
provement in the dispatch of business. 
We should end the present fiscal year 
with 2,500 or 3,000 less cases awaiting trial 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. 
56,786 cases of violations of the National 


In that same year 1,477 cases 





If the case has been well made by the| There were 4,825 cases nol prossed and 


investigators it is reasonably certain to}3,043 quashed, or a total of 9,354 cases in 


IN THE ordinary flight of time the 
stereoscope days may not be very old, 
but measured by medical progress 
they are ancient. And in no direction 
has that progress been greater or 
swifter than in the development of 
organotherapeutie products from the 
glands of healthy animals through 
the facilities of the packing industry. 

In earlier days these glands were 
classed with ‘“‘entrails’’? and were 
thrown away or given away if a taker 
could be found. They were considered 
as sheer waste. Then came important 
discoveries of science and glands be- 
came precious in relieving certain 
deficiencies in human organisms. It 
was soon found that only through 
large-scale slaughtering operations 
could these discoveries be put to prac- 
tical use... for some of these glands 


contain so little of their active prin- 
ciple that thousands of freshly 
slaughtered animals are necessary to 
make production possible without 
prohibitive cost. For example: To 
produce a single pound of epinephrin 
— invaluable in surgery — the su- 
prarenal glands of more than 25,000 
head of cattle are required. 

Armour and Company was the first 
of the large packers to co-operate ex- 
tensively with the medical profession 
in such forms of relief of human 
suffering. Today the Armour Lab- 
oratories and other facilities for the 
production of glandular extracts and 
other pharmaceutical products— 
to the number of more than a hun- 
dred—are among the most elaborate 
in the world. . . . Armour’s Supra- 
renalin Solution, Armour’s Thyroid, 
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THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY ws. 


BETTER VALUES 
BETTER MARKETS 
BETTER 


—WHEN WE “OOHED” AND “AAHED” OVER STEREOSCOPE PICTURES? 





Armour’s Elixir of Enzymes, 
Armour’s Pituitary Liquid, Armour’s 
Concentrated Liver Extract, epine- 
phrin, pepsin, trypsin and rennin —~ 
are among the priceless aids to sur- 
gical and medical science. 

Because of the perishable nature 
of animal glands and the high stand- 
ards which must be maintained, 
Armour has spared nothing in exer- 
cising the strictest accuracy and con- 
trol over every process. As a result, 
Armour: produced pharmaceuticals 
are known the world over for their 
purity, uniformity and efficacy. Now 
considered invaluable in their bene- 
fits to humanity, they were almost 
completely unknown in the days 
when stereoscopes afforded a popular 
form of home entertainment. 


* * * 
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EARNINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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Gain Determined Nebraska Clarifies 
In Sale of Realty chaeeeidains < ataad 
~ Taken for Stock 


Fact That Transfer Was 
From One Merging Com- 
pany to Another Imma- 
terial Under Act of 1921 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
UNAKA AND City NATIONAL BANK 


Attorney General Rules That | 


Levy Applies to Tax Sale 
Certificates 


LINcOLN, Nepr., July 2. 

Tax sale certificates are subject to the 
Nebraska intangibles tax, the Attorney 
General of that State, C. A. Sorensen, has | 
ruled. “When one purchases the interest 
of the public in delinquent taxes, the tax | 
sale certificate becomes his property just | 
as a tract of land he purchases from the 
State becomes his property, and no reason 
occurs to me at this time why the prop-| 
erty of a private person should be exempt | 
from taxation in one case and not in the| 


other,” the gpinion says. 


Referendum on Gas Tax 
Sought in Maine Petition 


AucustTA, Me., July 2. 

Petitions purporting to bear more than 
25,500 signatures of legal voters have been | 
filed in the office of the Secrtary of State | 
calling for a referendum on the 1931 Act | 
a = ee tax from 4 to 5 
_|cents a gallon. e referendum statute 
United States, appellee, to recover $1,-| cals for 10,000 signatures to be filed within | 


276.04, being income tax and _ interest} 
thereon for the year 1921. Upon the hear- | aoe S$ after adjournment of the Legis- | 


ing the suit was dismissed. The facts are | 
embodied in an original and a supple-| Under the Maine law the petitions are | 
examined by the Governor and if he as-| 


mental stipulation. 
certains that they contain the requisite | 


Prior to Sept. 11, 1920, the Unaka Na-| 
tional Bank and the City National Bank | Number of signatures, a proclamation sus- | 
pending the statute is igsued. The Gov-| 


were separate banking institutions lo-| 
ernor may then order a special election 





Vv. 

- Unrtep STATES OF AMERICA, 
Circuit. Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 

No. 5681. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

Eastern District of Tennessee. 
Before Denison, Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, 

Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
June 11, 1931 

Hicks, Circuit Judge—Under the pro- 
visions of the Judicial Code, sec. 24, par. | 
20 (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 41), appellant, 
Unaka and City National Bank, sued the 





cated in Johnson City, Tenn. On that 






date they consolidated under the provi-| 
sions of the Act of Nov. 7, 1918, ch. 209) 
(title 12, sec. 33 et seq., U. S. C.) and be-| 
came the Unaka and City National Bank, 
the appellant. This statutory procedure 
is rather simple. Omitting details, con-| 
solidation is accomplished upon such 
terms and conditions as are lawfully) 
agreed upon by a majority of the Board 
of Directors of each bank, ratified and 
confirmed by the affirmative vote of the 

areholders owning at least two-thirds 
of the outstanding capital stock of each 
bank and approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 


Acquired Bank Assets | 


It is stipulated that as a result of the} 
combination appellant acquiréd all of the| 
properties, both real, personal and mixed, 
and assumed all the liabilities of the} 
Unaka Bank and City Bank, and that it) 
issued its capital stock to the stockhold-| 
ers in the same proportion to their hold- 
ings of stock in the old Unaka Bank and) 
City Bank. The supplemental stipulation | 
goes into particulars as to the method 
pursued in effecting the consolidation. It 
sets forth that on Sept. 11, 1920, the 
Unaka Bank went into voluntary liquida- 
tion or dissolution (see title 12, sec. 181 
et seq., U. S. C.) and no longer had any 
corporate existence except for the closing 
of its affairs; that the City Bank changed 
its title to the Unaka and City National 
Bank of Johnson City, Tenn. (see title 12, 
sec. 30, U. S. C.) and increased its capital 
stock $200,000 (see title 12, secs. 57, 58, 
U. 8. C.); that appellant by the issuance 
of stock paid for the assets it had ac- 
quired from the Unaka Bank through the 
consolidation; that the stockholders of | 
appellant were the same individuals who | 
had been stockhelders in the old, constit- 
uent banks. With the assets of the Unaka | 
Bank the appellant acquired the banking 
house for the sum of $38,500, this being | 
the exact amount the Unaka Bank had 
paid for it in 1901. On ine 29, 1921, 
appellant sold this banking house for 
$60,000. Its March 1, 1913, value was 
$51,260. 








Appellant’s Profit 

The proper basis upon which to com-| 
pute appellant’s profit is the point in 
issue. Appellant claims that this basis is 
the March 1, 1913, value. Appellee insists 
that it is the cost to appellant of the 
property acquired in September, 1920. If 
appellee is right, appellant’s net taxable 
profit was $21,500, the amount upon which 
it paid. If appellant is right its taxable 
profit was only $8,739.60 and it is entitled 
to recover the excess payment. We think 
the controlling statute is section 202(a) 
of the Revenue Act of 1921, 42 Stat. 316; | 

“That the basis for ascertaining the 
gain derived or loss sustained from a sale 
or other disposition of property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, acquired after Feb. 28, 
1913, shall be. the cost of such prop- 
erty; es *¢ «” 

By giving to the language of the stipu- 
lations its plain and ordinary meaning— | 
i. e., appellarit acquired the banking house 
after Feb. 28, 1913—it seems clear there- | 
fore that section 202(a) fixes the cost | 
thereof to appellant as the basis for as- 
certaining its gain However, appellant | 
urges that this statute is not relevant be- | 
cause, notwithstanding ‘the stipulation to | 
the contrary,-the legal effect of the mer- 


to vote upon the matter, to be held not 
earlier than four months nor later than | 
six months from the date of his proclama- 
tion, or he may allow the matter to go 
over to the next general election which 
is in September, 1932. 

A proposal to increase the gasoline tax 
to 5 cents was passed by the 1929 Legis- 
lature, but when submitted to the people 
in September of that year, was defeated 
by a vote of approximately two to one. 





Ruling in Unfair Practice 
Case Stated Inaccurately 


The heading used in reporting the case 
of Federal Trade Commission v. Shake- 
speare Company in the issue of July 1, 
page 6, stated inaccurately that the sug- 
sesting of resale prices constitute au 
unfair practice. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit held in this case, in up- 
holding a cease and desist order of the 
Federal ‘Trade Commission, that a manu- 
facturer may suggest resale prices and 
even may announce his intention to dis- 
continue selling to any retail dealer who 
sélls below the suggested price and carry 
out such contention. 

The practice condemned by the court, 
which the evidence was found to support, | 
was the securing of promises or assur- | 
ances from dealers as to their main-| 








BALTIMORE, Mp. 
VicToR KAPLAN 
Vv. 
Tuomas E. ROBERTSON, COMMISSIONER OF 
. PATENTS, 
District Court, D. Maryland. 
Equity No. 1441. 

Howson & Howson (CHarRLes H. Howson 
and Dexter N. SHaw of counsel), for 
plaintiff; T. A. Hostetter and J. F. 
MOTHERSHEAD for Commissioner of Pat- 
ents , 

Opinion of the Court 
May 21, 1931 
CoLeman, District Judge.—This is a suit 
brought under section 4915 Revised 

Statutes (35 U. S. C. A. Sec. 63), whereby 

plaintiff seeks to establish his right to 

require the Patent Office to issue to him 

a patent on an alleged invention having to 

do with high speed hydraulic turbines, 

and, more specifically, as defined in plain- 
tiff's claim, with “a runner wheel for 
high speed water turbines provided with 

guide vanes, said wheel comprising a 

plurality of angularly adjustable blades, 

and means to adjust said blades’ while 


|the wheel is running so as to vary not 


only the outlet angles and passages but 
also the inlet angles and passages of the 
wheel, to correspond to variations in the 
supply of water and in the power re- 
quired.” 

High speed hydraulic turbines, such as 
are employed in modern water power de- 
velopments for the generation of electric 
power, must be operated at constant speed 
under varying conditions of load, i. e., 
power consumption, and therefore the ad- 
mission of water to the turbine runner 
or wheel must be regulated accordingly. 
That is to say, at part load (when less 
than normal power output is required) 
the quantity of water admitted to the 
turbine is reduced. Plaintiff asserts that 
the regulating devices in use prior to his 
alleged invention had the disadvantage 


of greatly reducing the efficiency of the} 
| turbine when the latter was operating at 


other than one particular load, and he 
claims to have evercome this defect and 
to have accomplished turbine operation 
with uniform efficiéncygat all loads. The 
two features with which Kaplan’s device 
deals are first, so-called guide vanes, the 
function of which is to guide the water 
to the runner or the turbine wheel, and 
second, the runner or the turbine wheel 
itself. 

The Commissioner of Patents refused 
plaintiff's application for a patent, where- 
upon plaintiff appealed to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, and 
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Applicant Held to Be Entitled to Grant 
Of Patent Covering Hydraulic Turbine 


Court Orders Commissioner of Patents to Approve Claims; 
Any Doubt as to Patentability of Device Overcome by Its 
Successful Use in Industry 





4915 (35 U. S. C. A. 59 a), and providing 
that the remedy by bill in equity would 
only exist in the event that the applicant 
had not appealed to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia (for which, 
by the later of the two amendments the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
was substituted), did not become effective 
until after plaintiff’s appeal in the present 
case from the Commissioner to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
had been taken. Therefore, this proceed- 
ing is governed by Section 4915 as it 
stood prior to its amendment. The Com- 
missioner of Patents has accepted service, 
and no question of jurisdiction arises in 
the present case. 

The present proceeding is not in the 
nature of an appeal, but rather a trial 
de novo, with all the customary power 
of an equity court ‘to hear the evidence 


25, 26 L. Ed. 656; Model Bottling Ma- 
chinery Co. v. Anheuser-Busch Brewing 


Printing Press & Mfg. Co. v. Miller Saw 
Trimmer Co. (C. C. A.) 6 F. (2d) 417. 

In addidtion to the.claim specifically 
rejected by the Patent Office and above 
quoted, the bill of complaint submits two 
additional claims germane to the subject 
| matter, and asks for a decree directing 


these claims as well. 
sets up by way of defense, (1) prior pat- 
ents, and especially patent to Ludlow, No. 
67994, issued Aug. 20, 1867; and (2) in- 
admissibility in the present suit of the 
additional claims on the ground (a) that 
they had not been considered by the Pat- 
ent Office or the Court of Appeals, and 
(b) that even if they should be here con- 
|sidered they are substantially the same 


are described; and that since the draw- 
ings show no guide vanes the claim of a 


closed is not permitted. 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Are Old in Art 


ety of terms—such as runners, water tur- 


of both high and low speed, are old in the 
|art. They have been in use for upward 
of 100 years for obtaining power by utiliz- 
ing energy stored in a head of water, and 


provements upon wheels. used in grist 


fully and to make its own findings. But-. 
terworth v. U. S., 112 U. S. 50, 5 Sp. Ct. | 


Association (C. C. A.) 190 F. 573; Clem-, 
ents v. Kirby (C. C. A.) 274 F. 575; Miehle | 


the Commissioner to issue a patent on} 
The Commissioner | 


as the single claims properly before the | 
court, except that movable guide vanes) 


new specific element not heretofore dis-| 


Hydraulic turbines described by a vari-| 


bines, reaction wheels, rotary wheels, etc.— | 





[only be a coordinated relationship between 
the angle of the water admission and the 
angle of the runner blades, but also both 
the inlet and outlet angles and passages 
must be correctly maintained for each co- 
lordinated position. Summarized, the ad- 
vantages claimed for Kaplan’s device are 
three: First, sustained efficiency over wide 
ranges of load, growing out of the avoid- 
ance of axial eddies; second, stability of 
operation at all loads; and third, 
“pitting” of the blades, and therefore 
|greater permanency. 


Commission’s contention (a) that the 
|two additional claims, because submitted 
|for the first time in the bill of complaint, 
|should not be consideredy- and (b) that 
|even if entertained, they are not supported 
by the drawings, and that therefore the 
application fails to meet the requirements 


(35 U. S. C. A. Sec. 33.) 

Wer are not impressed with the merit 
|of either of these arguments. is court, 
|sider claims not included in the appli- 
cation filed in the Patent Office, provided 
|they are germane to the subject matter. 
| Schiller v. Robertson, 28 F. (2d) 301; and 
cases therein cited. The differences be- 
jtween the original and the new claims 
consist of the following. 


Differences Between 
\Claims Are Outlined 


Where the original claim refers to “high- 
speed water turbines provided with guide 
vanes,” the first of the additional claims 
|refers to “movable guide vanes adopted 
|to vary the admission of water to said 
turbine;” and also, instead of referring 
merely in general language to variations in 
the supply of water, refers to such varia- 
tions “passed through said guide vanes.” 





ning.” 


are movable. 
of runner blades while the wheel is run- 
ning is not per se new, nor is plaintiff 
claiming it as part of his invention, be- 
; cause as we Shall later see, it is shown in 
the Ludlow patent. 

Lastly, the description of the invention 





é }as contained in the claims, interpreted | 
in their earliest forms represented im-| 


in the light of the specifications, is to be 
|neither restricted nor extended by the 


less | 


We will address ourselves first to the} 


of section 4888 of the Revised Statutes. | 


in a proceeding of this kind, may con-| 


tenance of resale prices as a condition | 
precedent to accepting orders or fulfilling 
orders which had been accepted. 


there the Commissioner was affirmed. 
26 F. (2d) 565. The Acts of March 2, 
1927, and March 2, 1929, amending R. S. 


CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


DIVORCE—Allowance for child—Effect of interlocutor 
Increase in allowance— 

A Washington statute which provides that an interlocutory order in divorce pro- 
ceedings shall be final and conclusive as to the custody, management and division 
of the property of the parties, subject only to the right of appeal, did not preclude 
the court from increasing the allowance made by such an order to the wife for the 
support of a child. 

Field v, Field; Wash. Stip. Ct., No. 23182, June 12, 1931. 







« 





y order—Finality of order— 
\ 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—Cease and desist orders—Deceptive designation 
and advertisement of building material as marble—Effect of trade mark—Right to 
eliminate descriptive part of designation— 

A manufacturer of a building material for bathroom and kitchen walls, ceilings 
and wainscoting, which did not contain marble or onyx, but was composed prin- 
cipally of silica, but which, because of its color and other characteristics, could be 
used as a substitute for natural marble or onyx, was properly ordered by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to cease and desist from selling such manufactured product 
under the designation “Sani-Onyx, a Vitreous Marble” and from representing in 
advertisements that the product was marble or onyx, although the product was 
sold principally to jobbers, contractors and builders who were not deceived by such 
designation and advertisements, since the designation and the advertisement of 
the product as “Sani-Onyx, a Vitreous Marble” was deceptive as to the ultimate 
consumer and was unfair competition as to sellers of natural onyx or marble; the 
fact that the designation “Sani-Onyx” was registered as a trade mark did not 
preclude the Federal Trade Commission from ordering the manufacturer to cease 
and desist from manufacturing and selling the product under such trade mark 
inasmuch as the trade mark was used as a part of an unfair method of competi- 
tion; the manufacturer having in a long course of advertising designated the prod- 
uct as “Sani-Onyx” with the descriptive term “a Vitreous Marble” could not be 
permitted to retain the designation “Sani-Onyx” without such descriptive words, 
since . would thereby benefit from the previous advertisements of the product as 
a marble. 

Marietta Manufacturing Co. v. Federal 






mills. The water-is caused to flow through | drawings, and a fortiori, it is not abso- 
the turbine or runner in passing from 4/|lutely necessary that the drawings ac- 


|ner revolves. 


j 


It is mounted on a shaft) known to the art, and if, as here, it is em- 





trical generator with which it is directly | automatically by any suitable means. R. 
! connected. ° S. secs. 4888-91 (35 U. S. C. A., secs. 33, 
| With the gradual development of the 34); Harvey Hubbell, Inc., v. General Elec- 
jart it was found desirable to guide the tric Co., 207 Fed. 564. The evidence shows 


| ripheral motion, and thus the wheels were | the movements of the gate control system 


| gates. 
‘Operation Is Described 


chronized by operating the gates and the 
runner by servo-motors, —— a =. 
| We now come to a consideration o 
| Of Fink Guide Vanes | whether Kaplan’s device is anticipated by 
At the time Kaplan entered the field,;the prior art, and especially by the pat- 
|there were in common use, both in this|ent to Ludlow, upon which reference the 
}country and abroad, the Fink guide or| Commissioner primarily relies. 


turn vanes, otherwise known as_ wicket 7 , 
gate casing. This device consisted of a Ludlow Water Wheel 
Described in Detail 


circular series of movable vanes or gates} 
Ludlow may be described as a water 


surrounding the runner, by means of which | 
the water was guided to the runner in @| wheel in which a runner is placed in a 
path approximately tangential to the outer) q@yme and is surrounded by a number of 
periphery of the runner, thereby giving) fixed vanes or guides. The wheel com- 


runner blade. By regulating, that is, by slightly curved in serpentine form, 
opening and closing these gates or blades, | mounted on pivots or rods, upon which 
they performed the additional function of they may be turned while the wheel is 
regulating the amount of water admitted running, thereby controlling the amount 
to the runner. The wheel or turbine that) of water utilized by the wheel; that is, the 
had been in use for half a century or more) angle at which each bucket is set in re- 
prior to Kaplan’s entry into the art, was| ation to the other determines the capac- 


fixed blades, and with which the Fink|the buckets. The only other means pro- 
guide vanes were used. vided for varying the supply of water is 


These vanes appear to have been the| py opening a valve in the ventilating pipe 
only known means at the time of Kaplan's 


application for varying the angle of ad-!| tube. 
mission of water to the runner. Kaplan’s} We must conclude that Kaplan is not 





change in the structure of these guide! 


|higher to a lower level, and since the|companying the application shall disclose | 
direction of the flow of water is changed|a particular device that is employed, if | 
as it passes through the runner the run-| i; forms no part of the invention, is well 


which revolves as the runner revolves, and |braced in the specifications which /pro- | 
the shaft drives the machinery or elec-| yide for adjustment of the runner blades | 


placed within a circle of guide vanes OF) and of the runner control system are syn- | 


to the water a swirl as it approached the} prises blades, called in the art buckets, | 


the so-called Francis turbine, which had | jty of the water allowed to issue between | 


j}to lessen the suction force in the draft} 


ger was not to vest the absolute owner- 
ship of the assets of the constituent banks | 
in appellant, but rather to unite the two} 
old banks under one head, retaining sub- | 
stantially their same corporate identity 
and assets and that in this aspect the 
Unaka Bank at the time of the sale of 
the banking house in 1921 was the real or | 
beneficial owner thereof and that, having| 
acquired it before March 1, 1913, the| 
proper basis for computing profit is found | 
seen 202(b) of the Revenue Act of 


June 16, 1931. 


Decisions Published in 


tion or appeal taken— 


Statutery Consolidation 


To this contention we cannot agree. It 
is well understood that mergers, amalga- 
mations or consolidations of corporations | 
may assume different forms and result in 
different relationships, but such considera- 
tions are not relevant here. We are deal- 
ing with a statutory consolidation the | 
terms and conditions of which have been 
lawfully agreed upon, and if the stipula- | 
tions of fact are to be honored it stands 
out that pursuant thereto appellant ac- 
quired the banking house for $38,500 on 
Sept. 11, 1920, and issued its stock in pay- 
ment therefor. We think appellant’s con- , 
tention is not only at variance with the 
undisputed facts, but is in conflict with | 
title 12, section 34, U. S. C., the second | 
section of the consolidation statute above 
referred to, which upon the accomplish- 
ment of such statutory merger vests all| 
the rights, franchises and interests of the | 
constituent bank in every species of its 
property, personal and mixed, in the’ bank 
into which it is consolidated. 

Appellant also relies upon section 202(b) 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 as interpreted | 
by articles 1567 and 1568 of Treasury Reg- 
ulation No. 45. It is enough to say that | 
Said ‘section 202(b) was repealed as of 
Jan. 1, 1921, by section 1400(a) of the! 
Revenue Act of 1921. 

We have examined section 202(c), with| 
its paragraphs (1), (2), and (3), cited by| 
appellant, but we find nothing relevant | 
therein. 

Our conclusion has further support in| 
this: That in section 204(a) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924 (43 Stat. 253) Congress 
did provide ,that where in certain. reor- 
ganization schemes assets are transferred 
from One corporation to another, they | 
shall retain the same basis in the new! 
corporation as in the old. This is sub- 
stantially the provision which appellant 
contends was applicable in 1921, but 
which the Ways and Means Committee 
of Congress—in its “Statement of Changes | 
in the Revenue Act of 1921 by H. R. 6715, | 
and the Reasons Therefor’—thought did | 
not exist. | 

Judgment affirmed. 


(The dissenting opinion of Judge | 


v. Robertson, etc. 


v. Robertson, etc. 


change as novelty and acceptance and 


1038, July 3, 1931. 


in two years 22 turbines were sold; while 


of applicant.—Kaplan v. Robertson, etc. 
} 3, 1931. 


U. S. Daily, 1038, July 3, 1931. 


Federal 


GAIN OR LOSS—Basis—1921 Act— 


therefor, the basis of the property was 


Hickenlooper will be printed in full 


text in the issue of July 6.) Daily, 1038, July 3, 1931. 








demonstration of novelty—Kaplan v. Robertson, etc. 


Trade Commission; C. C. A. 7, No. 4435, 





Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 
PATENTS—Revised Statutes 4915—Amendments to application—After final rejec- 


Suit under section 4915 of the Revised Statutes is not an appeal but trial de novo 

| With all customary power of equity court to fully hear evidence and make own 

fmdings; court may consider claims not included in application in Patent Office, 

provided they are germane to the subject matter—Kaplan vy. Robertson, etc. 
C., D. Md.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1038, July 3, 1931. 


(D. 





| PATENTS—Drawings—Claims—Miscellaneous objections— 

_ Description of invention as contained in claims, interpreted in light of specifica- 

tions is to be neither restricted nor extended by drawings, and, a fortiori, it is not 

absolutely necessary that drawings disclose a particular device that is employed 

even if included as element in claim if it forms flo part of the invention, is well 

known to the art, and is embraced in the specification as “suitable means.”’—Kaplan 
(D. C., D. Md.) —6 U. S. Daily, 1038, July 3, 1931. 


, 


PATENTS—Nolan Act—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— 

When patent has issued no subsequent claim by patentee can be valid for same 
invention, but if claims be different and applications are pending concurrently it 
makes no difference in which of the two applications the broader claims appear, 
and generic claims may issue last unless they were for first time introduced into 
application after first patent issued; patent issued in 1923 on application filed in 
1921 is not prior art to application of same inventor (Austrian) filed in 1914, aban- 
doned in 1916 due to war, and revived apparently in 1922 under Nolan Act.—Kaplan 
(D. C., D. Md.) —6 U. S.-Daily, 1038, July 3, 1931. 





PATENTS—Patentability—Novelty—Utility— 
Test of patentability for mechanical patent is novelty plus utility; law regards 


utility of change as further evidence or 
(D. C., D. Md.) —6 U. S. Daily, 





PATENTS—Patentability—Evidence of patentability—Extensive use— 
Invention was first introduced in Europe and in five years had completely re- 
placed certain prior art turbine; it was then introduced in the United States and 


turbine in question costs more than other 


devices, such increase is offset more than tenfold in a year by economies that are 
effected; were there any doubt as to patentability, doubt should be resolved in favor 


(D. C., D. Md.) —6 U. S. Daily, 1038, July 





PATENTS—Hydraulic turbine, claims approved— 
Kaplan application for Hydraulic Turbine, claims of application allowed under 
section 4915 of the Revised Statutes—Kaplan v. Robertson, etc. (D. C., D. Md.)—6 


Taxation 


Where the taxpaying corporation acquired property in 1920 and issued its stock 


its value on the date acquired; although 


the transfer was from one merging corporation to another, under the 1921 Act and 
the facts stipulated, the property did not retain the same basis in the new corpora- 
tion as in the old.—Unaka and City National Bank v. U. S. 


(C. C. A. 6.)—6 U.S. 


vanes, nor the adoption’ of any substi- 
tuted means for regulating the admission 
of water to the runner. His object was 
to remedy a defect in turbine operation 
as then known to the art. 

In short, he believed that it was the 
employment of the movable guide vanes, 
ci which the Fink model were typical, as 
the device for regulating the admission 
of water to the fixed runner blades, that 
led to the loss of efficiency, especially in 
high speed turbines, and this he sought 
to overcome, and as the evidence shows 
did overcome, by making the runner blades 
adjustable, and by adapting their inlet 
and outlet angles and passages to any 
| desired admission of water, accomplished 
|by turning the guide vanes, thereby pre- 
| venting axial eddies and obtaining higher 
| efficiency. 


| Inefficiency Said to Exist 
With Partial Loads 


It appears that the use of the Fink turn 
| vanes or movable guide vanes, had, espe- 


|cially in connection with high speed 
{runners, the disadvantage that the 
efficiency of the turbine rapidly de- 
creased when the quantity of water 
{ passing through it was reduced. 
In other words, the turbines failed to 


| maintain desired efficiency at partial loads. 
| Here it is proper to allude to the fact that 
modern turbines are required to run at 
| varying loads, since the current output of 
|the electrical generators varied througout 
j}any given day. The generators themselves 
must be run at constant peripheral speed 
| in order to maintain a constant electrical 
pressure or voltage. 


In operating the turbine at constant | 


speed, or at loads less than normal, the 
j}amount of water passing through the tur- 
|bine must be reduced, which Kaplan ac- 
complishes by turning the movable guide 
| vanes to such an angle that the amount of 
|water admitted bears proper relation to 
jthe load on the generator. Such adjust- 
ment is accomplished automatically by 
means of a governor. ' 

| Kaplan found that the decrease in effi- 
ciency at partial loads was caused by the 
|change of angle and velocity of the enter- 
;ing water, and that a runner which was 
jcapable of maintaining maximum effici- 
lency at normal loads would not maintain 
| the desired efficiency when the angle and 
velocity of the water were changed to cor- 
respond to other loads, since the water 
would have an incorrect path of travel 
relative to the blade. Therefore, in his 
combination, for such position of the 


{movable guides determined by the load, ! 


{there is a corresponding predetermined 
| angular position for the runner blades 


He claims that the shape of the runner | 
| blades is important, in that in order to} 
maintain high efficiency, there must not 











The second additional claim is identical | 87585, March 9, 1869, | ; 
with the first additional one, except that | whatsoever, and therefore it does not em-| Whether it is an invention. The test of 
it omits reference to adjustment of the|pbrace the basic combination. None of the| patentability for a mechanical patent is 
runner blades “while the wheel is run- | following four references, i. e., Angel Pat-| 
None of these changes is a vital | ent No. 98330, Dec. 28, 1869, and Rsissue | Change as a novelty, and the acceptance 
alteration of the original claim. The speci-| No. 6178, Dec. 22, 1874; Sylvester Patent| and utility of the change as further evi- 
fications refer to Fink vanes which, as|No. 321660, July 7, 1885; Felthausen Pat-|dence or demonstration of novelty. 
already pointed out, are old in the art and|ent No. 1032887, July 16, 1912, discloses a| 
Also, means for adjustment | runner 


| 


Montana Property 
Levy Is Construed 


|Entire Tax Not Delinquent If 


The First Half Is Not Paid 
_When Due 


" HELENA, Mont., July 2. 


Failure to pay the first half of the 
property tax on of before Nov, 30 does 
not render tHe entire tax delinquent, the 
Montana Attorney General’s office has 
ruled. A 1931 law (chap. 67) amended 
the previous statute to the contrary, the 
opinion ruled. If the first half is not 
paid on time, a penalty of 5 per cent 
thereon and interest at the rate of 2-3 
of 1 per cent a month accrues. If the 
second half is not paid on or before May 
31, interest accrues from that date and 
the same penalty is applicable, regardless 


or whether the first half was paid on) 


time, it was held. 





former resides in the coordination of the 
inlet and outlet angles and passages of the 


runner blades with the variations in the | 


angle and velocity of the water admitted 
to the runner by the movable guide vanes. 
In other words, Kaplan does not in any 
sense control the flow by the runner 


| blades, but relies upon the movable guide 


vanes; whereas the sale purpose on the 
part of Ludlow in adjusting his runner 
buckets is to control the amount of wa- 
ter passed through the wheel. 
Furthermore we are satisfied, from the 
evidence, that because of their particular 
shape the Ludlow buckets are not ‘adapted 
for use with movable guide vanes. We 
cannot see, therefore, that Ludlow is like 
Kaplan in either structure or operation, 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLIisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILt 


| 
| 
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Two Tariff Suits : 
Under New Law 
Are Adjudicated 


Decisions on Classification 
Of Imported Tableware 
Are Handed Down by 


Customs Court 





New York, N. Y., July 2—Two 1930 
Tariff Act rulings, involving the classifi- 
cation of chinaware and glassware, have 
just been announced here by the United 
States Customs Court. In one sustaining 
a protest of the Skinner Hill Company, 
the court finds that certain imported 
glass decanters for table service, taxed 
at 75 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 218 (e), Act of 1930, should have 
been subjected to duty at only 60 per cent 
ad valorem under subparagraph (f) of 
said paragraph 213. Judge Sullivan writes 
the opinion. (Protest 478935-G-58209-30.) 

The other decision relates to an issue 
involving the specific rate of 10 cents per 
dozen pieces of chinaware. Reinhold 
Schlegelmilch, Inc., protested assessment 


veston, contending the number of pieces 
from which the specific rate of 10 cents 
per dozen pieces is computed by the ap- 
praising officers should be determined 
from the number of pieces of articles and 
not the number of parts constituting a 
piece or article. 


| ject sought to be attained by both is th 


| In this case duty was assessed at 70° 
oh eeeen oo ad =. plus are per 
| eces, under paragra , Act o 
same, i. e., regulation of the capacity| 1939. The specific vote waa coupined on 
of the wheel to suit the amount of power the number of pieces and not on articles 
it is required-to give forth, thereby €N-|comprising more than one piece. This 
abling the wheel to work at less power action of the collector is affirmed by the 
than its maximum, with the use of a pro- ;court because the importing concern did 
portionate amount of water only. |not introduce evidence at the trial of this 


case to rebut the correctness of such classi- 
Other Patents Do Not fication. Judge Young writes the opinion 
Anticipate Kaplan 


|in this case. (Protest 453903-G-2382.) 
The other references are much less simi- | — a = 
lar to Kaplan’s device, and therefore ca 


although of course the fundamental ob-| 





ll|ing & Lighting Company, 296 Fed. 188; 

for little discussion, because under no rea- | 16 F. (2d) 195; 268 U. S. 705. 

sonable interpretation can they be said! It having been determined that Kaplan's 

to anticipate Kaplan. Newlin Patent, No.) device is not anticipated by the prior art, 
has no guide vanes|there remains for decision the question 


-|novelty plus utility. The law regards a 


| First, then, as to whether Kaplan's 
having adjustable blades, but | device is novel. It has long been settled 
merely discloses various forms of construc-|that ali the elements of a mechanical 
tion of movable guide vanes in combina- combination may bé old and yet it may 
tion with fixed bladed runners. |be patentable. Hubbell v. United States» 

The Commissioner further claims that|179 U. S. 77; Leeds & Kaplan v. Victor 


|Kaplan’s device is fully disclosed in his; Talking Machine Co., 213 U. S. 301; Dia- 


| patent No. 1467672, issued to him Sept. 1 





1107193, 1159740, 1179068, 1143542, J. R. | 
Bray, Process of and articles for producing | 
| moving pictures, D. C., S. D. N Doc. | 


| E. 52/326, Bray-Hurd Process Co., Inc.. v. P. 


Sullivan et al. Consent decree for plaintiff 


May 19, 1931. 
| 1143542, 1159740, 1179068. (See 1107193.) 
1145405. (See 1363200.) 
1222452, J. A. O'Neill, Tuyere block, 


| 1702891, L. D. Burwell, Underfeed stoker, D. 
| C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 416, Westing- 
| house Electric & Mfg. Co. v. Bowler Foundry 
| Co. Patents held valid and infringed May 
21, 1931. 

1224152, 1625640, J. J. Dillon, Pulley, filed 
May 29. 1931, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 


| 3831, Dillon Pulley Co. v. National Lock Co. | 


} et al. 
j 1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
| paratus, 1307734, same, Lubricating means, 


1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating apparatus, D. 
c., 8. D. Y., Doc. E 48/17, Alemite Mfg. 
| Corp. v. J. Staff. Consent decree for plain- 

tiff (notice received May 27, 1931). 

1307734. (See 1307733.) 
| 1363200, Wells & Hunter, 
| and delivery for platen presses, 

Cheshire, 

vice, 1472656. Kluge & Kluge, Pneumatic 

feeding device for printing presses, 1621546, 

1621547, same, Sheet delivery techanism, 
| 1693986, same, Feeding magazine for print- 

ing presses, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 

3018, Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., v. Chandler 
| & Price Co. Dismissed without prejudice 
| May 20, 1931. - 
| 1404369, F. C. Chapman, Dehydrator, 

1464338, R. L. Puccinelli, same, D. C., N. D. 
| Calif. (Sacramento), Doc. E 300, Chapman 
Dehydrator Co. v. F. F. Kimpschild. Dis- 


Automatic feed 
1145405, E. 


1931). 

1457153, W. S. Elliott, Water heating and 
degasifying apparatus, 1497491, same, Method 
of treating liquids and apparatus there- 
for, Re. 15866, 1776019, same, Treatment of 
liquids, 1742998, J. R. McDermet, Method and 
apparatus for treating liquids, filed May 
22, 1931, D. C.. S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. 
E 298, Ellfott Co. v. The Hoppes Mfg. Co. 


1461966, 1461967. (See 1528753.) 

1464338. (See 1404369.) 

1472656. (See 1363200.) 

1475980. (See 1307733.) 

1497491. (See 1457153.) 

1528753, S. Bergstein, Paper box making 
machine, 1461966, C. Butterfield. same, 
1461967, same, Process for mating paper 


folding boxes, D. C., N. D. Ind. (South Bend), 
Doc. 261, The Interstate Folding Box Co. 
v. The Empire Box Corp. Dismissed as to 
1528753 and 1461966 April 3, 1931. 

1599234, Des. 68903, R. G. Fleming, Smoker's 


stand. D. C.. S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 42/122, 
Smokador Mfg. Co., Inc., v. Pullman Metal 
Specialty Co Inc. Consent decree for 


plaintiff May 26, 1931. 

1564378, H. Stein et al.. Bleached and 
dyed fur, 1573290, same, Process of bleach- 
ing and dyeing furs, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. 
E 55/77, Steiniur Patents Corp. v. 


& Bernfield, Inc., et al. Consent decree 
for plaintiff May 18, 1931. 

1573200. (See 1564378.) 

1575631, (See 1728859.) = 
1621546, 1621547. (See 1363200.) 


Paper feeding and handling de- | 


missed for want of equity (notice May 25, | 


Brickner | 


1,;mond Rubber Co. v. Consolidated Rubber 


1923. But with this we cannot ee. A) Tire Co., 220 U. S. 428; Imperial Bottle 


|reading of the claims under this patent | Cap & Machine Co. v. Crown Cork & Seal 


clearly indicates that it relates and is re-|Co., 139 Fed. 312; Ingersoll v. Delaware 





» 


_ 


;on a shipment through the port of Gal-4@ 


| stricted to specific f 


|seven years later. 


present application e 
not so limited. For ———. 
claim (No. 1) in No. 1467672 is limited to 


| 


tures, whereas the| & Hudson Co., 37 F. (2d) 465; Black & 
braces broad claims| Decker Mfg. Co. v. Baltimore Truck Tire 
the broadest | Service Corp., 40 F. (2d) 910. 


As was said in the Hubbell case, supra, 


a runner adapted to axial admission of the, which was concerned with an improve- 
water, and to a particular type of mount-| ment in metallic cartridges, page 86: “Nor 
ing for the runner blades, which is not|can we accept the contention that these 
true with respect to the claim here in|two combinations are identical because 


issue. 


Case Was Abandoned 


|Due to World War 


|water to the runner with a whirling pe-|that in plaintiff's latest model turbines | 


But aside from these considerations, we 
must look to the date of the respective ap- 


plications in order to determine Kaplan’s | 


full rights. 
was filed July 30, 1914, the one under 
Patent No. 1467672, not until Sept. 1, 1921, 
Due to the interven- 
tion of the World War, Kaplan being an 
Austrian, the case was abandoned in 1916, 
but revived after the War, and on Jan. 
19, 1922, the Commissioner appears to 


The application here in issue} 


ive recognized Kaplan's right to recon-| 
sideration, in which the Commissioner was | 


correct under the Act of Mar. 3, 


they are intended to obtain the same 
result. What we have to consider is not 
whether the end sought to be effected is 
the same, but whether the devices or 
mechanical means by which the desired 
result is secured are the same.” 

Again, in Diamond Rubber Company 
case, supra, the Supreme Court, in deal- 
ing with a patent for an improvement in 
rubber tires, said, page 435: “Knowledge 
after the event is always easy, and prob<- 
lems once solved present no difficulties; 
indeed, may be represented as never hav- 
ing had any, and expert witnesses may 
be brought forward to show that the new 
thing which seemed to have eluded the 
search of the world was always ready at 
hand and easy to be seen by a merely 


1921 u 
. S. C. A. 80),| Skillful attention. But the law has other 
(the Nolan Act, 35 U. 5 | tests of the invention than subtle conjec- 


pursuant to which Kaplan is entitled 
to the benefit of the date when his ap- 
plication was first made. Therefore, the 
application now in issue is to be treated 
as still prior in time to that under pat- 


ent No. 1467672. 


When a patent has issued, no sub- 
sequent claim by the patentee can be 
valid for the same invention; but if the 
claims be different, and the applications 
are pending concurrently, it makes no 
difference in which of the two applica- 


tions the broader claims appear, and the | 
generic claims may issue last, unless they | 
were for the first time introduced into} 


the application after the first patent is- 
sued, which is not the situation in suit. 


alleged invention did not involve any) anticipated by Ludlow. The gist of the Vapor Car Heating Co. v. Cold Car Heat- 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 





1625640. (See 1224152.) 

1638396, Hall & Lloyd, Fuel stoking device, 
Re. 17925, M. J. Wightman, Mechanical 
stoker, Re. 18006, C. H. Hall, Ash removing 
device, filed May 18, 1931, D. C. N. Y¥., W. 
Div., Doc. 599, Domestic Stoker Co. v. Vita- 


disc Co., Inc., et al. 

1661572. (See 1694796.) 

1693986. (See 1363200.) 

1694796. A. R. Ridderstrom, Folding 
method and article produced thereby, 1,- 
740410, same. Folding machine, 1665/2, 


C. K. MacDonald, Art of folding, filed May 
25, 1931, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. 
E 748, United Shoe Machinery Corp. v. 
The O'Donnell Rubber Products Co. 


1698668, Ballantine & Hull, Demodulator 
and method of demodulation, 1760871, S. 
Ballantine, Method of and means for pre- 
venting radiation and extra reradiation in 
radio receivers, 1760872, L. M. Hull, Appa- 
ratus for amplifying electric oscillations, 
D. Cc. 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 56/256, Radio 
Frequency Laboratories, Inc. v. Danega, Inc. 
Disr-issed without prejudice May 15, 1931. 

1702891. (See 1222452.) 


1710504, 1710507, C. North, Process for 
making mixtures of cocoa or chocolate and 
milk and product thereof, filed May 15. 1931, 
D. c., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 59/394, W. V. 
Kelley, et al. v. Heyman Process Corp. 

# 1710507. (See 1710504.) 

1721416, K. Schroter, Hard metal composi- 
tion, Re. 17624, same, Hard metal alloy and 
process of making, filed May 22, 1931, D. C., 


N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3820, General 
Electric Co., et al. v. The Marvel Rare 
Metals Co., et al. 

1728859, W. Frame, Garter, 1575631, Lari- 
more & Frame, same, filed May 19, 1931, 


D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3818, Comfee 
Roll Garter Corp. v. Vaughn, Inc. 
1740410. (See 1694796.) 


1760871, 1760872. (See 1698668.) 


1742996, 1776019, Re. 15866. (See 1457153.) 

Re. 17624. (See 1721416.) 

Re. 17925, Re. 18006. (See 1638396.) 

Des. 68903. (See 1559234.) 

Des. 75565. A. R. Kanne, Lamp, _ Des. 
75560, Des. 75567, same, Lamp body, D. C., 


S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 46/132, Kanne & Bessant, 
Inc..v. E. Laudell, et al. Consent decree 
for plaingiff May 18, 1931. 
Des. 73966, Des. 75567. (See Des. 75565.) 
Des. 77807, A R Kanne. Supporting 
pedestal for lamps, Des. 78933, same, Ele- 

ment for a lamp supporting pedestal. D. C., 
| S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 50/147, Kanne & Bessant, 
| Inc. v. E. Ludell, et al. Consent decree for 
plaintiff May 18, 131. 

Des. 78929, C. W. Jones, Settee frame, 
Des. 78930, same, Chair frame, Des. 78931, 
same, Chair, D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 51/57, 
Sons-Cunningham Reed & Rattan Co., Inc. 
v. Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. Con- 
sent decree for plaintiff, dismissed as to Des. 
78931, May 20, 1931. 

Des. 78930, Des. 78931. (See Des. 

Des. 78933. (See Des. 77007.) 

Des. 79564, W. L. Myers, Buckle, Des. 79582, 
| E. B. Barker, same, D. C.. S&S D. N. Y., 

Doc. E 53/182, L. A. Myers, Jr.. Inc. v. Dea- 

ville Import Corp. Consent decree for plain- 

tiff May 26, 1931. 

Des. 79582. (See Des. 79564.) 


78929.) 


tures of what might have been seen, and 
yet was not. It regards a change as evi- 
dence of novelty, the acceptance and util- 
ity of change as a further evidence, even 
as demonstration. 


Principle Well Stated 
In Bottle Cap Case 


The guiding principle is again exceed- 
ingly well stated in the Imperial Bottle 
Cap and Machine Company case; supra, 
which had to do with a bottle stopper 
patent. There the circuit court of ap- 
peals for this circuit said, page 320: “The 
finding in the old devices—one portion 
here, one in another, and so on—should 
not defeat a patent for the combination, 
which is only truly anticipated by a prior 
device having identically the same ele- 
ments, or their mechanical equivalents, 


| cooperating to produce the same results. 


Even if any of them nearly approached 
the complete invention, if they were not 
operative or available there would be the 
presumption that they were not identical 
with one of admitted superiority, the mer- 
its and utility of which are proved by 
general use. 

Granting that the elements were known, 
something before unknown had to be- 
come known. A new operative means had 
to be devised, by which what was known 
could be made available, and a creative 
or inventive faculty had to be invoked 


}and exercised to discover the availability 


of a mode of application by which forces 
already known could be so united as to 
effect results desired, and 


|sought in vain The unknown and un- 


tried factors had to be united with the 
known factors, and the combination of 
these elements into a practical, operative 


|}means, and its embodiment into a con- 


| American licensee 


crete thing, constitute invention.” 
Utility of Device 
Said to Be Shown 


Similarly, there can be no doubt about 
the utility of Kaplan’s device. The evi- 
Gence discloses that it was first intro- 
duced in Europe about 1923, patents were 
cbtained in numerous countries, and it 
was so successful that in some five years 
it had completely superseded the Francis 
turbine with fixed blades in the field to 
which it was applicable. In 1928, Kaplan's 
device was first introduced into the United 
States. In approximately two years, the 
had sold 22 of these 
adjustable blade turbines, with a total 
horse power of 166,799, for which was paid 
over $1,000,000, and the total power plant 
equipment in which the units were in- 
stalled involved an expenditure of more 
| than $35,000,000. 

The evidence is further uncontradicted 
to the effect that while the Kaplan device 


[Cantinued on Page 7, Column 1.] 





SPECIAL NOTICE 

OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., July 1, 1931. 
SEALED BIDS will be received in this office 
until 3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, July 
16, 1931, and then publicly opened, for re- 
surfacing and pointing granite work on the 
|Senate Office Building. Washington, D. C, 
|In accordance with the Act of March 3, 
1931, the specifications require that all labore 
ers and meghanics employed under the cone 
| tract for this building shall be paid the pre- 
vailing rates of wages in the District of 
|Columbia. Specifications may be obtained 
at the Office of the Architect of the Capitol, 
jin the discretion of said Architect, 
satisfactory contractor experiencec in this 
class of work. David Lynn, Architect of the 
Capol. 
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Made Operative 


In Massachusetts 


Beneficiaries Under 
Act in Bay State Are Ex- 


pected to Receive From. 


$2 to $10 Weekly 


Boston, Mass., July 2. 


The Massachusetts Old Age Assistance 
Act, providing financial relief to needy 
persons 70 years of age or over who have 
been citizens of the State for the last 20 
years, became effective July 1. 

Discussing the operation of the law, 
Francis Bardwell, the State Superintend- 
ent of Old Age Assistance, pointed out 
that in instances where the children of 
persons asking assistance decline to help 
their parents, although able to do so, 
prosecutions will be made under existing 


New | 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony June 3 by John 
W. Adams, accountant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi- 
| gation into financial activities of 
| power and gas utilities, was begun in 
| the issue of Juli 2 and proceeds as 
| follows: 


Q. What, in general, is the showing as 
to revenue per kilowatt hour for sales to 


j ultimate consumers and to other public 
| utilities in 1930 compared with 1921? 


A. The general showing for companies 


that the average revenue per kilowatt 
hour in 1930 was less than in 1921 for 
most of the operating companies on sales 





statutes. 
Methods Outlined 


| public utilities. Only two operating com- 
| panies, namely the Fort Madison Electric 


for which data for 1921 are available is} 


|to both ultimate consumers and to other | 
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Old Age Relief [Common Stock Dividend Policy 
Of Utility Company Is Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony at Inquiry Relate to 
The North American Company 


watt hour from sales to public utilities in 
| 1930 than in 1921. Only three companies, 
namely, the Fort Madison Electric Com- 


pany, the Keokuk Electric Company and | 


the Mississippi Valley Power Company 
showed larger revenues per kilowatt hour 


in 1930 than in 1921 for total energy sold. | 
For the three companies comprising | 


the Wisconsin-Michigan system, the ear- 
liest year for which data are available is 
1927. Two of these companies showed 
larger revenues pér kilowatt hour sold to 
ultimate consumers in 1930 than those in 
| 1927, one showed a slight increase in rey- 
enues from sales to other public utilities 
in 1930 as compared with 1927 and béth 


per kilowatt hour. 

The following table shows in detail the 
average revenue per kilowatt hour reported 
for sales to ultimate consumers, to public 
utilities and for total sales to both classes 


showed increases in total sales revenues | 


| Proceeding, requires us to learn whether 
any of the companies described have made | 
}any contributions to certain political 
| campaigns, being campaigns for the elec-| 
tion or nomination of President of the 
United States, Vice President, 
| States Senators, since 1923. Have your| 
| company or any of its subsidiaries made | 
any such contributions? 
| not. 

Mr. Gruhl, your connection with 
The North’ American Company began| 
|when? A. In 1912. 
| @. You now occupy what office or of-| 
|fices of The North American Company? | 
A. I am vice president and general 
manager. 


Questioned as to Stock 
Dividend Policy 


|Or any of its subsidiaries, any investment 
of any kind, in any newspapers or mag-| 
azines in the United States? A. It has| 
not. | 

Q. Is there any ownership of stock of | 
any newspaper which is carried in the 
Mame of any individual, where the in- 
;vestment is really that of The North 
American Company or any of its sub- 
sidiaries? A. There is not, to my knowl-| 
edge. 


Q. I want to ask you a few questions 
about the stock dividend of The North 
American Company. would 





ferred to as the dividend 
North American Company 
Q. That policy has been in effect since 
1923? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And the stock dividends have been 


policy of The 


United | paid at an annual rate of 10 per cent?) 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The total common stock outstand- 


how much? A. $21,085,800 as of Decem- 
ber 31. 

Q. At Dec. 31, 1929, the oustanding 
much? A. $56,038,390. 

Q. That was an increase of how many 
dollars? A. $34,952,590. 


Q. Of this increase how much was due|the unanimous opinion of the commis- | 
to stock dividends issued on the stock |Sioners that Kansas refineries should use | 
outstanding Dec. 31, 1922, and as divi- | Crude oil produced from wells within the 
|}dends on stock subsequently issued for | State. 
A. | 


all purposes up to Dec. 31, 1929? 


Q. Has The North American Companyx, $24,907,187. 


INSURANCE 


‘Kansas to Survey Refineries | 


| For Imported Crude Oil 

Topeka, Kans., July 2. 
| The Kansas Public Service Commission, 
through General Attorney Charles E. Stei- 


A. Absolutely | ing Dec. 31, 1922, had a par value of | ger, announced June 29 that the Commis- 


|sion would make an immediate survey 
of refineries operating within the State 


|common stock had a stated value of how/to determine if they are importing crude | 


| Oil from other States. In a letter to the 
| Oil advisory committee, appointed several 
weeks ago, Mr. Steiger stated that it was 


|made by A. H. Mowbray, professor of in- 


Q. During that period has The North|surance of the University of California, 


dends? 


ferred stock. 


Q. This policy has had the effect, has | 


it not, of reinvesting the earnings of dustrial Insurance Fund, the reserv 
|The North American Company during} y ) pay bent 


this period? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Has that resuled in continually in-|the dependents of those who have been 
| killed in industrial accidents in the State, _" 2 
and such other items of the business of | pulut 
| the Commission as are of interest to the| eastern Minnesota: 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 





Industrial Insurance Fund 


| American Company paid any cash divi-|it was announced recently by R. B. Sims, | 
A. None on its common shares. 
8S/It has paid cash dividends on its pre-/|is being made at the solicitation of Gov. 


|Chairman of the Commission. The -audit 


George W. P. Hunt. 
The audit will include the State In- 





SUPERVISION 





Minnesota Rates 
For Insurance of 
Autos Increased 


Public Liability as Well as 
Property Damage Sched- 
ules Become Higher 


Sr. Paut, Minn., July 2, 
| Statewide increases in automobilé pub- 
lic liability and property damage insur- 
ance rates were announced June 30 by 
the State Insurance Commissioner, Gar- 
field W. Brown. The new schedule was 
filed with Mr. Brown by thé National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
| writers and immediately went into effect. 
The new and old rates for passenger 





Pp by the Commission to pay to maturity | automobiles, as announced by Mr. Brown, 


| compensation awarded to injured men or|#re shown in the following table: 


| public, Mr. Sims said. 


W, light cars; X, medium wéight cars; Y, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and suburbs; B, 
h city; C. Duluth suburban and north- 
D, remainder of State. 


Public Liability 








j | 
; . | Company and the Keokuk Electric Com- : I wish you 8 ° | The report, w s i , | A Bs 

The following additional information cana’ sawed larger revenues per kilowatt ees oe the years 1921, 1927, 1928, tel] us briefly what that policy is. | Under Audit in Arizona |eenaiderahin’ enaean piggy Me ey in New Old New Old New O14 New Old 
was made available: ,| hour of sales to ultimate consumers in raiser > | A. Since 1923 it has been the practice the State as well as those who are de-|%'': *42 #30 $48 $30 $42 #24 $16 $12 

Persons desiring old-age assistance must} 1990 than in 1921. Two other companies, Proceedings.of June 4. of The North American Company to pay PHOENIX, ArIz., July 2.| pending upon the fund for the future,|¥... 54 46 62 46 $4 38 34 C19 
first apply to their local authorities. These | the Cupples Station Light, Heat and Power, Edwin Gruhl testified as follows: dividends on its common stack in com-| An audit of the State Industrial In-| it was stated. The report, Mr. Sims said. Property Damage 
officials will investigate oo case - [te | Company and the Mississippi River Power; Q. Mr. Gruhl, one of the items in Sen- mon stock at the rate of 10 per cent per surance Fund and a study of the reserves| will undoubtedly deal with adequacy of W:- 12 11 14 41 14 1 2 
— oo dctornteation is favorable, | omeeny: showed larger revenue per kilo-| ate Resolution 83, under which we are} annum. That practice is popularly re- of the Industrial Commission is being'the reserves and insurance rates. Y... 3 4 3 3 ‘3 3 3 z 





the local officials will decide in view of/ — = 
all the related circumstances just how} 


much should be paid weekly. 


| 
When assistance is given the local au- 


thorities will notify the State of each 
case and the State will make another 
investigation to determine if aid is nec- 
essary. This latter procedure will be fol- 
lowéd because of the provisions of the 
law which make the State a party to 
the cost. 

Although nothing definite can be de- 
termined until after a number of specific 
cases have been investigated, it is ex- 
pected that the amounts to be paid to 
beneficiaries under the act will range be- 
tween $2 and $10 a week. Persons who 
have property or a small income will not 
receive the full benefit of the act. 


Financial Provisions 


Commissioner Richard Conant of the 
State Department of Public Welfare said 
June 30 that no action would be taken 
at this time on the question of financing 
the act. Under the provisions of the fact 
the municipalities were required to pay 
two-thirds and the State one-third of 
the cost. 

The 1931 legislature, in order to pro- 
vide revenue, imposed a $1 head tax on 
male residents with certain specified ex- 
ceptions. Because of the phraseology of 
the 1931 legislation a question was raised 
as to whether or not the State should 
be required to bear the entire cost. The 
matter probably will come to a head, it 
was stated, when the Commissioner is 
called aipon to approve the bills for as- 
sistance submitted 
authorities. ’ 


Life Insurance Increases 
In State of Washington 


Otympia, WASH., July 2. 


Net premium collections on life insur- 
ance policies held in this State increased 
more than $2,000,000 during 1930, a re- 
port just released by the State Insurance 
Commissioner, H. O. Fishback, shows. The 
1930 life premium collections totaled $44,- 
301,294, as compared with $42,021,490 in 
1929. Losses paid last year aggregated 
$12,321,347, while in 1929 loss payments 
were $11,710,089. 

Because of greater effort on the part 
of the citizens to prevent fire, Commis- 
sioner Fishback said the fire loss shows 
a decrease of approximately $1,000,000. 
Fire insurance losses in 1930 are shown 
to be $7,112,064; in 1929 they were $8,- 
126,773... Fire premiums paid decreased 
in 1930 to $10,884,146. In 1929 these pre- 
miums totaled $11,571,384. 

Automobile insurance shows a decrease, 
although losses paid increased during the 
year. Losses paid are shown to be $4,- 
029,700, and premiums collected were $7,- 
743,539. The 1929 losses are listed at 
$3,689,074. 

Aviation insurance is gaining in popu- 
larity, the report shows, with premiums 
in this line increasing from $150,921 in 
1929 to $176,361 last year. Air losses paid 
show a decrease—$56,530 to $60,552. 


Gov. Pinchot Criticizes 
Methods of Insurance Fund 


HARRISBURG, Pa., July 2. 

Unpaid and uncollectible premiums due 
the State Workmen's Insurance Fund total 
more than $250,000, Governor Gifford Pin- 
chot declared June 30, announcing that 
hereafter all policies will be promptly 
cancelled@by the Fund if premiums are not 
paid within the legal limit of 30 days 
after they are due. 

“The simplest business rules and prin- 
ciples of common sense were ignored in 
the handling of the Insurance Fund to 
such a degree,” said Governor Pinchot, 
“that it is now necessary to charge off 
this enormous inherited uncollectible bal- 
ance.” 

He stated that the fund will be con- 
ducted on strict business principles from 
now on. 





Public Service Commission 
Unfilled in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, Pa., July 2. 


With the expiration Of the term of 
Charles H. Young, of New Castle, July 1 as 
a member of the State Public Service 
Commission there are now two vacancies 
on the Commission to be filled by Gov- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot. Commissioner 
Young has just completed an unexpired 
term for which he was appointed by 
former Governor John S. Fisher. 

The other vacancy arose from the resig- 
nation of James S. Benn during the closing 
Gays of the recent legislative session. No 
appointment has yet been made to fill this 
vacancy. 


Applicant Held Entitled 
To Patent for Turbine 
[Continued from Page 6.] 
costs more, per unit, than does the fixed 
blade turbine, the increase is offset more 
than tenfold in the course of a year by 
economies that are effected. Six of these 
units are now being installed at Safe 
Harbor, Pa., at a cost of more than $1,000,- 
G00, the entire water power project of 
which they form a part representing a 
total expenditure of about $3,000,000. 
Therefore, were there any doubt as to 
the patentability of the device here in 
issue, its demonstrated commercial utility 
and success would require that such doubt 
be resolved in favor of Kaplan. Minera) 
Separations Ltd. v. Hyde, 242 U. 8. 261; 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., v. Baltimore 
Truck Tire Service Corp., supra. 
In conformity with this opinion, a de- 
cree wifl be entered in favor of the plain- 


tiff for all of the claims embraced in the 
bill of complaint, directing the Commis- 
sioner 

thereon. 


of Patents to grant a patent 


to him by local | 
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“...to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic 
Tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the gen- 
eral Welfare, and secure the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 

and our Posterity. .” 7 


—The Constitution. 
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You can settle this out of court 


Every cigarette is its own 


best witness. LET CHESTERFIELD 
SPEAK FOR ITSELF. 


They're MILDER... you can 


smoke as m 


any as you like. 


They TASTE BETTER... you 


KNOW tha 


t the minute you 


light up. MILD RIPE TOBACCOS 
——the best that money can buy, 
aged right, blended right. 

PURE CIGARETTE PAPER—the 
purest made. 

Right there CHESTERFIELDS 
rest their case with YOU. 


Chesterfield 


THEY’RE MILDER...and THEY TASTE BETTER 


ey've got Lo he good! 
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~ Board, including the projected reduction in 


~0f service to the travelling public. 


.Yates are to be based on direct line rates | 


RAILROADS . 
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Rate Agreements 
“Among Shipping | 


= Lines Approved 


| 


‘Compacts for Transhipment | 
“* And for Curtailment of | 
Passenger Service Given 
Federal Sanction | 


_..Agreements between shipping companies, 
filed with the United States Shipping | 


number of sailings by four trans-Atlantic 
lines, have been approved by the Ship- 
ping Board. (Announcement of the action 
of the trans-Atlantic lines was published 
in-the issue of July 2.) 


The full text of the Board's announce- 
ment’ follows: 


The following agreements filed in com- 
pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 were approved by the Ship- 
ping Board July 1: 

1601—Compagnie Generale Transatlan- 
tique, North German Lloyd, the Cunard | 
Steam Ship Company, Ltd. and White 
Star Line: Memcrandum of an informal 
understanding whereby the four parties, | 
€ach of which is engaged in transporta- 
tion of passengers between United States | 
ports and European ports, agree to cancel 
at least three. round trips of express | 
steamers operated by them during the} 
remainder of the current calendar year. 
The memorandum filed specifies cancella- 
tion of three sailings each by the White | 
Star Line, Cunard Steam Ship Company, 
‘Ltd., and North German Lloyd, while 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique lists 





~cancellation of five sailings during the 


period covered by the agreement. The} 
atrangement is stated to be for the pur- 
pose of economy in operation under ex- 
isting conditions in the trans-Atlantic pas- 


‘senger trade. 


Winter Sailings 


1607—The Cunard Steam Ship Company, 
Ltd., with White Star Line: Agreement) 
between carriers engaged in trans-Atlantic 
Passenger transportation whereby during 
the Winter season of 1931-1932 the par- 
ticipating lines agree to alternate their | 
sailings between New York and Liverpool 
for the purpose of avoiding duplication of | 
sailings without lessening or eee | 

e 
arrangement is similar to an arrangement | 
between the same carriers effective during | 
the past Winter season (Agreement No. | 
1421), which was approved by the Board 
Dec. 11, 1930. 

1545 — American - Hawaiian Steamship 
Company with Fabre Line: Through bill- 
is arrangement for handling shipments 
drom Pacific .Coast ports of the United 
States to Barcelona, Seville, Valencia, and | 
other Spanish ports of call of Fabre Line, | 
‘with transhipment at New York. Through 


and apportioned equally between  the| 
lines, each of which is to assume one-half | 
the cost of transhipment. 

1546 — American - Hawaiian Steamship 
Company with Ybarra Line: Arrangement 
for through movement of shipments from 
United States Pacific Coast ports to Bar- 
celona, Malaga, Cadiz, and other Spanish 
ports of call of Ybarra Line. The through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates 
and divided equally between the partici- 
pating carriers, each of which is to absorb | 
one-half the cost of transhipment at New | 
— out of its proportion of the through 
rate. 


{ 


Route to Orient 
| 


1571—Dimon Steamship Corporation with | 
Transatlantic Steamship Company, Ltd.: 
Provides for through movement of ship- | 
ments from United States Atlantic Coast | 
loading ports of Dimon Steamship Cor- | 
Poration to New Zealand and Australian | 
ports of call of Transatlantic Steamship | 
Company. Through rates under the agree- | 
ment are to be no lower than direct line | 
tariff rates and are to be apportioned, 
equally between the two carriers subject | 
to minimum proportion of $7 per ton, | 
weight or measurement, to the Trans-| 
atlantic Steamship Company. 


Oil Distribution 


Census Analyzes | 
| 


Sales of Products Made by | 
Branch of the Industry | 

In 1929 Reviewed | 
—— | 


More than three-fourths of the sales by 
manufacturng plants engaged primarily in 
making oils (other than petroleum, cot- 
tonseed, linseed, essential, and compounded 
and blended oils for lubricating purposes) | 
are sold to industrial users such as manu- 
facturers of textiles, leather, food prod- 
ucts, cosmetics, stock feeds, motor oils, | 





| watch machinery, etc., including a small 


amount of interplant transfers. Data col- | 
lected by the census of distribution show 
that of the total sales. by manufacturing | 
Plants in 1929, amounting to $45,160,000, 


|77 per cent, or $34,765,000, was sold in 


this way. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: To wholesalers and manufacturers’ 
own wholesale branches, 22.7 per cent, or 
$10,233,000; and to retailers, 3 per cent, 
or $162,000. 

Only a small part of the above sales 
($3,437,000) was made through manufac- 
turers ‘agents, selling agents, brokers, or 
commission houses. Fifteen of the manu- 


America. 

Routes, weather information, flying con- 
ditions, communication facilities, landing | 
fields, and seaplane anchorages, aids to | 
navigation, tables of distance, and other | 
statistical information, and similar data | 
have been assembled for the first of this | 
series of publications. 


Requests Numerous | 
Demand for the mimeographed publica- | 
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Program for 1932 Road Construction 
Covers Expenditure of $1,616,000,000 


Employment Will Benefit Largely From Highway Work 
Planned by Federal, State and Local Governments, Includ- 
ing Work on Washington, D. C., Bridges and Streets 


* peace, State and local governments f 
during the coming year of 1932, when a 
$1,616,000,000 will be’ spent by the consti 
highways, according to a statement issued 


July 2 and based on the survey made by the Bureau of Public 


Roads, Department of Agriculture, at the 
Hoover. 


Of the entire sum, the Federal Government will contribute 


toward the road-building program $259 


shows an increase of $154,249,000 over the year of 1930. Locally 
expenditures 


for bridges and highways the 


$586,249,000. 


Table I shows the estimated grand total expenditures on | 
State and local highways and bridges for the calendar year 


HE unemployed will benefit greatly from the program of 








1931 compared with 
or road construction 
total expenditure of 
tuents in improving 
at the White House | 1931 compared with 


is the same. In 23 


request of President 


Table III shows 


897,000. This sum | bridge expenditures 


total 


will 
| for the 48 States is 


in 13 States the ‘increase totals $31,940,000. 
the total decrease totals $77,326,598. 


those of 1930. The net increase in the 48 


States amounts to $14,943,108. 
Table II shows the estimated probable expenditure on high- 
ways and bridges by local authorities in the calendar year 


those of 1930. In 12 States the amount 
States the decrease totals $109,266,598 and 
In the 48 States 


the estimated total State highway and 
for the calendar year 1931 compared with 


those of 1930. In 39 States the increase totals $165,205,241 and 
in 9 States the decrease totals $72,935,535. 


The net increase 
$92,269,706. 


Table IV shows the Federal aid extended in such projects 
in both 1931 and 1930. 
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Prohibition Says Director Woodcock 


[Continued fr 


Cost of|tions providing similar information has) 152.6 per cent in July to 243.5 per cent 


transhipment at San Francisco or Los| been brisk since the service was under-| in May. 


Angeles harbor is to be assumed in equal | 
proportion by the lines. 

1566, 1569—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., 
Ltd., with Matson Navigation Company, 
and with Union Steamship Company of 
New Zealand, Ltd.—These two agreements, 
which are identical in terms except as to 
the oncarrying trans-Pacific line from San | 
Francisco, provide for handling shipments | 
under through bills of lading from United | 
States Atlantic Coast loading ports of | 
Dollar Line to Australia and New Zealand, | 
with transhipment at San _ Francisco. 
Through rates are to be no lower than} 
direct line conference rates. On ship-| 
ments to base ports through rates are to| 
be apportioned equally between the lines, | 
while on cargo to ports other than base | 
ports the trans-Pacific carrier is to re-| 
ceive the excess of the through rate over | 
the rate to base ports. Cost of tranship- 
ment at San Francisco is to be absorbed 
in equal proportion by the participating 
carriers. The arrangement is subject to 
& minimum proportion to base ports of | 
$7 per ton, weight or measurement, to the 
oncarrying trans-Pacific line. 


Cost of Transhipment 

1600—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., with Dollar Steamship Lines, 
Inc., Ltd.: Arrangement covering through 
movement of shipments from United} 
States Gulf loading ports of Luchenbach| 
Gulf Steamship Company to ports in the | 
Orient, with transhipment at San Fran-| 
cisco. Through rates are to be assessed | 
in accordance with direct line conference | 
rates and are to be apportioned equally 
between the intercoastal carrier and the} 
On-carrying trans-Pacific line, each of 
which is to absorb one-half the cost of 
transhipment out of its proportion of 
the through rate. 

1548— Dimon Steamship Corporation 
with Hansa Line: Through billing ar-} 
rangement covering shipments of canned 
goods, dried fruit and raisins from United 
States Pacific coast loading ports of Dimon 
Line to direct ports of call of Hansa Line 
in South Africa. Through rates are to 
be based on direct line rates and appor- 
tioned 40% to Hansa Line and 60% to 
Dimon, the latter to absorb cost of tran- 
shipment at New York. ’ 

1591—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., with Oceanic & Oriental Navi- 
gation Company: Arrangement for 
through shipments from United States 
Gulf loading ports of Luckenbach Gulf 
Line to Oriental ports, with, transhipment 
at San Francisco. Through rates, which | 
are to be same as direct line conference | 
rates and are to be apportioned equally | 
between the two carriers, each of which is | 
to absorb one-half the cost of tranship- 
ment. 





Atlantic to Orient 
1599—-Luckenbach Steamship Company, 


taken a few years ago, and requests for| 
numerous that it was necessary to com-| 
pile all the desired data for one publica- | 
tion. 

Another new service being provided “it 
the Hydrographic Office affords informa-| 
tion about the nature of terrain along the | 
coasts of the United States and charted 
Central American countries. Each regu- 
lar naval aviation chart will contain, when 
possible, a small outline map of the ter- 
ritory covered, showing in colors the rela- 
tive safety enjoyed in flying over the 
charted territory. These small maps will 
inform the pilot whether landing possibili- 
ties are “excellent,” “average,” or “unde- 
sirable,” and will aid him in determining 
the altitude at which it is wise to fly. 





Rate Complaints Filed 
With Federal Commission 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 


have just been announced by the Com-|Taws could be administered with greater | 


mission as follows: 

No. 24344, Sub. No. z.—Giobe Grain & Mill- 
ing Company, Los Angeles, Calif., v. Southern 
Pacific Company. Against additional rates 
and charges in excess of those lawfully appli- 
cable on carload shipment of oats, Tule Lake, 
Calif., to Ventura, Calif., as excessive and in- 
applicable. Ask for refund and cancellation of 
any outstanding freight bills. 


No. 24534.—The George E. Breece Lumber 
Company, Albuquerque, N. M., v. The Atchi- | 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Against al- 


leged unjust and unreasonable rates, charges, 
or practices in violation of section 1, undue 
preference to shippers at other points with 
relatively lower rates resulting in undue 
prejudice in violation of section 3, and viola- 
tions-pf long-and-short-haul and combination 
of intermediate rates in violation of section 
4 and alleged misrouting, resulting in unjust, 
and unreasonable rates on shipments of lum- 
ber from points in New Mexico, to destina- 
tions in United States and Canada. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
rates for future that are just, reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory for application from Albu- 
querque, and points grouped therewith, in- 
cluding Bernalillo, New Mexico and reparation. 

No. 24435.—Seaboard Dairy Credit Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif., v. Oregon-Washing- 
ton, Railroad & Navigation Co., Unjust and 
unreasonable rates and charges for transpor- 
tation of dairy cows, three cars being fur- 
nished in place of two ordered in connection 
with movements from North Portland stock- 
yards, to Los Angeles. Ask for cease and de- 


sist order, the establishment of reasonable 
and just rates and charges and a rule provid- 
ing that when a shipper orders cars of 
greater length than can be furnished by car- 
rier and smaller cars are furinshed at car- 
riers convenience freight charges will be col- 


lected on basis of minimum weight provided 


for or cars of size ordered, all weight in ex-| 


cess of such minimum to be charged for on 
basis of carload rate. Reparation. 

No. 24536.—Western Burlap Bag Company, 
Chicago, Ill., v. Chicago, Indians polis & Louis- 
ville Ry. Against a fourth class rate of 35.5 
cents on carload shipments of second-hand 
burlap bags, from Chicago, to Indianapolis as 


Since only cases of commercial viola- | 


| navigational information have become SO| tions are prosecuted, this is a step for- 


ward. It is obviously wrong to punish 
by a fine an offense which is undertaken 
for profit. 


In the small city in which I live, I am 
subject to investigation by city policemen, 
a county constable, various State officers, 
such as game wardens, fire wardens, road 
policemen, various Federal officers, such 
as prohibition agents, post office inspec- 
torsasecret service operators of the Treas- 
| ury, intelligence unit operators, cattle in- 
| spectors, immigration inspectors, special 
; Depakiment of Justice agents, and others. 
! Furthermore, the laws of the city are not 
|/the same as for the country. The laws 
lof the country are not the same as the 
|laws of other countries, or of the States. 
|The laws of the State are not the same 
!as those of the Federal Government. 
| It all seems fearfully complicated, but 
lin practice we get along fairly well be- 

cause of the common sense way in which 
|this system is administered. Of course 
/in strict theory of efficiency it is wrong. 
| precision and certainty if they all eman- 
| ated from the same jurisdiction and were 
|all administered by the same organiza- 

tion of agents. There would be a great 
| step forward in these directions if even 
| all the Federal agencies operated under 
| one head. 

| But government is a growth—not a 
symmetrical creation. The system is not 
nearly so important as the men who 
| operate it. Unintelligent men will make 
any organization fail, but earnest, honest, 
| well trained men can function, no matter 
| what is the form of the organization. 


When we come to administer the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, we find the general 
confusion of laws and agencies intensified 
by the fact that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment itself contemplates an enforcement 
|by the Federal and by State laws. All 
lbut five States have statewide laws 


| passed in respect to enforcing the Eight- | 


jeenth Amendment, but all of these five 
have some law applicable to the pro- 
| hibition of the traffic in liquor. Congress 
has always assumed that the States would 
| share the burden. 

And so we use the word State 


coopera- 


| Against rate of 84 cents per 100 pounds on 
carload shipments of wrought iron pipe and 
casings from Pittsburgh to Tulsa, Okla., as 
}unjust and unreasonable extent exceeded the 
|rate prescribed by Commission in column 3242 
| Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 
203. Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
| lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 24539.—Chamber of Commerce, Concord, 
N. H., v. Boston & Albany Railroad. Against 
|application of fifth class rates on chipped 
}and rejected hammered granite, from Albany, 
|N. H., to Concord, N. H., as unjust and unrea- 


Inc., with Dollar Steamship Lines Inc. MAWES AD Warossanable to extent exceeded | sonable. Ask for reparation, 

es ‘ +} a iS. k for cease and desist order, the | >. 24540.—George Allison Company, New 
Ltd.: Agreement for handling through) establishment. of just and reasonable ‘eine ware v. Norfolk eae Railvean. ‘Against 
shipments from Atlantic Coast loading 4nd reparation rate of 13!2 cents per package on spinach, 
ports of Luckenbach to Oriental ports.) No. ; 24537 ~The ‘Keller-Whilldin Pottery | from points in Virginia to New York as unjust 
Through rates to be charged on ship- commen. North Wales. Pa.. vy The Pennsyl-j|and unreasonable. Ask for reparation. 
ments moving under the agreement are or 2.000 1 road. Against rate of $1.95 per ton| No. 24541,—Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, 

% “ ; , ol 2.000 pounds, on clay, from Sylmar, Md., to! Mich., v. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
to be the same as direct line conference | North Wales, 4s unjust, unreasonable, unduly Against joint through rates of $4.11 on bitumi- 
rates and are to be apportioned equally be- | Preferential and prejudicial. Ask for cease|nous coal, from points in Kentucky to Kala- 
tween the two carriers, each of which ig | 800 desist order, establishment of just and|mazoo and Otsego, Mich, as inapplicable, to 


to assume one-half the cost of tranship- 
ment at San Francisco, 


‘ 4 


reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 24538.—Hudson Wire & Iron Company, 
Tulsa, Okla, v. 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Otsego. as unjust and unreasonable extent 
exceeded $3.10. Ask for cease and desist 
order, and reparation, 


f 
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tion a great deal. Because of the diversity | 
of law and practice, it becomes actually 
a local problem to be solved by each local 
Federal administrator. We instruct our 
regional executives that they have two 
distinct roles—to direct the Federal effort 
and to secure the greatest measure of 
State cooperation. So the success of State 
cooperation depends upon the tact and 
ability of our administrators and deputies. 
I have observed that efficient, earnest 
Federal effort stimulates State effort. 
You will observe State officers taking cases 
to the Federal courts in some places, and 
Federal officers taking cases to the State 
courts in others. There can be no uni- 
formity of practice. Speaking generally, | 
I think I see an improvement. 


There is another distinct method of 
enforcing the national prohibition law. 
A generation ago a western State con- 
|ceived the idea of declaring by statute 
|that a place where intoxicating liquor | 
|was sold contrary to law was in law a! 
common nuisance and that it could be} 
abated by court injunction, just as other | 
{common nuisances had been abated for | 
|hundreds of years. These statutes re- 
ceived the approval of the Supreme Court | 
|and have become general. There is such 
|@ provision in the National Prohibition 
Act. 

The use of this method is growing. 
Down to May 21 of the present fiscal 
year, 5,277 permanent injunctions had 
been granted against liquor nuisances. 

If liquor is being sold unlawfully in a 
property, it has been found not very ef- 
| fective to prosecute the seller, unless he 
is also the*‘owner, Another seller takes 
his place. The injunction, however, 
|reaches the owner or landlord. It is al- 
ways a potential warning to a property 
owner that he can not knowingly permit 
his property to be used for an unlawful 
purpose. . 
| There is considerable diversity of prac- 
tice in the various Federal districts. I 
| think however, it is always fairly applied. 
| There is usually a notice to the landlord 
and I do not know of any case where an 
innocent landlord has been penalized. 
| It is the effective remedy against so- 
called “speakeasies,’ whether issuing from 
State or Federal courts. There is a lot 
of hard, detail work involved in its use, 
and its success depends, just as does other 
law-enforcing efforts, upon the earnest- 
ness and training of the men. 

This is an outline of the usual course 
in bringing violators to punishment. I 
see no reason for any sweeping changes 
|in Federal procedure, except that the law 
| and practice in removal cases needs clari- 
| fication. What is necessary in this coun- 
|try for better law enforcement is a clear 
lrealization of what the investigator and 
courts can do and what must be left 
to the moral forces. The latter, in my 
judgment, are far more important. There 
are no limits to what may be done by 
education. What has struck me most 























000 | found unreasonable. 


000 | Georgia, Mississippi, 





‘Conference Called 
) On Rail Situation 
|Bay State Governor Invites 


| New England Executives 
To Meeting July 7 





| 
| Boston, Mass., July 2. 
| Governor Joseph B. Ely has invited the 


Governors of the five other New England | 


States to meet with him in the executive 
|chamber July 7 to confer on the New 


| England railroad situation. 


| The New England Governors held a ses- | 


; Sion in this city in May when the report 


|of the New England Governors’ Railroad | 
Committee was submitted for, their con-| 


sideration. 


During the final hours of the 1931 
Massachusetts Legislature Governor Ely 
recommended creation of a special com- 
mision to investigate the railroad situ- 
ation. 
posal. Thereupon, the Governor said he 
would call a conference of New England 


|Governors and his decision to invite the} 


|other New England Governors was the 
| result. 

Governor-Ely would not discuss in ad- 
vance the program of the July 7 confer- 
}ence, saying it would be determined by 


| the conference. 
| 


‘Rulings on Railways Rates 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


| 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


|made public July 2 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 23572—-W. W. Benjamin Company v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 
1. Rates charged on fresh vegetables, in 
packages, in straight and mixed carloads, from 


Port Norfolk, Va., to Boston, Mass., found ap- | 


plicable in certain instances and inapplicable 
in other instances. Applicable charges can 
not be determined as weights to compute such 
charges can not be ascertained. 

2. Certain of the same carloads not shown 
to have been misrouted. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 23491 and Related Cases.—Vitreolis Steel 
Products Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. Rates on enemeled-steel laundry-tub 


or mixed carloads, or in mixed carloads with 
other articles taking fifth-class rates, from 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Nappanee, Ind., 
Brooklyn, East New York, and New York, 
N. Y., and Jersey City and Newark, N. J., 
Reparation awarded. 
No. 23344—Henry G. Brabston v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad. Rates on lumber, 
in carloads, from points in Alabama, Florida, 


destinations in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Ontario, Canada, not shown to 
have been unreasonable, but certain ship- 
ments found to have been overcharged and/or 


misrouted. Reparation awarded in certain 
instances. 
No, 23294—Texas & Pacific Railway v. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Evi- 
dence examined and held insufficient to sup- 
port an order prescribing and determining 
divisions. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23005.—Robert Morton Organ Company 
v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad. Rates 
on pipe organs, in carloads, from Van Nuys, 
|Calif., to points in eastern transcontinental 
|groups found not unreasonable but unduly 
| prejudicial as compared with rates maintained 
on the same commodity from points in east- 
ern transcontinental groups to Van Nuys. 
Under prejudice ordered removed. Reparation 
denied. 

No. 22829.—Topeka Chamber of Commerée v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates 





on fresh peaches, in carloads, from producing | 


points in Illinois to Topeka, Kans., found un- 


reasonable but not otherwise unlawful. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed and _ reparation 
awarded. 


No. 24012.—P. L. Zimmerman Company v. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. Rates on millet 
seed, in carloads, from Galatea and Brandon, 


The Legislature rejected his pro-| 


covers, enameled-steel table tops, in straight | 


and South Carolina to} 


Northern Coal 
Operators Seek 
New Differential 


Change of Rate Differences 
Between Fields of South 
And North and Lake Erie 
Ports Asked 


Oral arguments were held before the 
Interstate. Commerce Commission July 2 
in connection with the petition of north- 
ern coal operators to increase the differ- 
ential now existing between mines in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio on the North and 
those in the South on shipments of soft 
coal to Lake Erie ports for water trans- 
shipment. (Docket No. 23241.) 

E. S. Ballard, on behalf of the Ohio Lake 
Cargo COal Rate Committee, argued that 
Examiner C. W. Bardwell was in error 
when he said in his proposed report that 
there was no undue prejudice against the 
northern operators. 

“When such rates appear as a whole 
| to be in the public interest,” said Exami- 
|ner Bardwell in his report, “they should 
|not be condemned merely because they do 
|not bear the same relationship to each 
other as would maximum reasonable rates 
| between the ‘same points.” 


Says Commission Has No Choice 


“We deny that,” said Mr. Ballard, “and 
Maintain that when a discrepancy is 
| Shown, the Commission has no choice but 
|to hold that undue and unlawful preju- 
dice exists.” 

He agreed with another section of the 
|examiner’s report, in which the examiner 
| Said, “It is unquestionably true that the 
rate adjustment here assailed is more fa- 
vorable to the southern operators than 
| would be the case if it were based upon 
|@ distance scale of maximum reasonable 
| rates.” 

Case Often Considered 


The Pennsylvania and Ohio coal opera- 
, tors in the North are seeking to obtain a 
45-cent-per-ton differential in lieu of the 
| 35-cent-per-ton compromise differential 
|/now in force. 

The Lake Cargo Coal Case has been 
| before the Commission at various times 
| during several years. In 1928 the 35-cent- 
per-ton compromise differential was ar- 
rived at after considerable litigation be- 
fore the Commission and in the courts. 
Southern fields, at that time, sought to 
|} Obtain a 25-cent-per-ton differential, on 
|the ground that the existing rate level 
| was ruinous to the southern fields and, 
| upon denial by the Commission, took the 
| whole matter to the courts for a final de- 
| termination. Before any final adjudica- 
| tion could be reached, however, the com- 
| Promise was reached by both opposing 
| regions. 

, The northern operators are still seek- 

ing, despite the compromise, to bring about 

a return to the 45-cent-per-ton differ- 
| ential. 














| Colo., to St. Louis, Mo., there stored in transit 
and later reshipped in sacks to Chicago, IIl., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
I. & S. Docket No. 3480. Proposed rates on 
paper stock, in carloads, between points in 
southern territory and between points in 
| southern territory and official classification 
| territory, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
| found justified, except certain schedules. Ex- 
| cepted schedules required to be canceled and 
| proceeding discontinued. 









facturing plants in this industry sold Table I Table II Table III 
7 5 i oe Pe ~ ” ae e oe ~ 
through such agencies. 1930 1931 Increase 1930 1931 Increase 1930 1931 Increase 
The 75 manufacturing plants included | Alabama ....... $20,592,000 $13,800,000 *$6,792,000 $8,000,000 $5,000,000 *$3,000,000 $12,592,000 $8,800,000  *$3,792,000 
in this industry are those engaged pri- | 47!z0na .......- 7,520,000 8,950,000 1,430,000 1,820,000 1,000,000 *820,000 5,700,000 7,950,000 2,250,000 
ily i king cocoanut oil,cake and | At<8ms8s_ «°°: 27,100,000 17,475,000 *9,625,000 4,600,000 3,075,000 *1,525,000  22'500,000 14,400,000 — *8,100,000 
ORE ak Sn OnSe , 1d) California ..... 80.740,000 66,839,800 *13;900.200 50,000,000 32,500,000 *17/500,000  30.740,000 34,339,800 3,599,800 
meal; peanut, castor, castor pomace, rosin | Colorado ....... 8,750,000 14,675,890 5,925,890 2,500,000 2,500,000 is Weturets 6,250,000 12.175,890 5.925.891 
and other vegetable oils; lard, neatsfoot, | Connecticut 15,500,000 18,450,000 2,950,000 3,000,000 3,500, 500,000 12,500,000 14,950,000 2,450,000 
and other animal oils; and menhaden Delaware ....... 3,360,000 3,992,000 632,000 1,250,000 1,365,000 115,000 2,110,000 2,627,000 517,000 
7 other tah Otis ’ Florida . 38,054,284 16,902,842 *21,151.442 27,000,000 5,000,000 *22,000,000 11,054,284, 11,902,842 848,553 
and owner isn O's. Georgia 27,100,000 32,550,000 5,450,000 10,000,000 10,000,000 cain: » SROOD 22'550,000 5,450,000 
Oils of the above classes are also manu- Idaho 5,800,000 9.040.000 3'240.000 1.600,000 2,500,000 4'800,000 6,540,000 1'740/000 
factured to a considerable extent as sec-_ Illinois 64,250,000 74,500,000 10,250,000 24,000,000 24,000,000 Sia... ee 40,250,000 50,500,000 10250000 
ondary products (no data available as to Indiana 50,071,000 48,395,000 *1,676,000 27,000,000 23,000,000 *4,000,000 23,071,000 25,395,000 2,324,000 
fe ‘a values) by manufketurt Iowa +++ 61,723,000 49,910,000 *11.813,000  22.000,000 22,150,000 150,000 39,723,000 27,760,000 *11,963,000 
quantities and values) by manufacturing | Kansas ........- 29,650,000 18,900,000 *10.750,000 16,900,000 3,600,000 *13,300,000 12,750,000 15,300,000 2,550,000 
plants in other industries—Issued by the Kentucky ...... 24,100,000 30,700,000 6,600,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 eairneverta 18,100,000 24,700,000 6,600,000 
Bureau of the Census. Louisiana ...... 37.500,000 71,950,000 34.450,000 5,500,000 6,000,000 500,000 32,000,000 65,950,000 33,950,000 
sian iceman incatcii le E haa Maine . 18,090,000 20,585,000 2.495.000  — 4.425,000 5,000,000 575,000 13,665,000 15,585,000 1'920:000 
|Maryland ...... 14,753,465 12,455,732 *2.287.733 3,300,000 2,600,000 *700,000 11,453,465 9,865,732 *1,587,733 
° Massachusetts . 20,805,000 25,761,000 4,956,000 3,650,000 4,000,000 350,000 17,155,000 21,761,000 4,606,000 
an 00 Val a é | Michigan 60.775,.000 67,356,509 6,581,509 31,000,000 31,000,000 ccccnssenes SO 0TR AED 36,356,509 ™ 6,581,509 
Minnesota .....- 42,650,000 50,400,000 7,750,000 23,000,000 19,400,000 *3,600,000 19,650,000 31,000,000  —14.350,000 
Mississippi ..... 11,000,000 7,450,000 *3,550.000 5,000,000 1,500,000 *3,500,000 6,000,000 5,950, #50, 
72 ° | Missouri 56,981,000 53,322,224 *3,658,776 18,000,000 17,000,000 *1,000,000 38,981,000 36,322,224 *2,658,776 
it etaile ata | Montana 9,500,000 13,250,000 3.750.000 4,000,000 4'000,000 5,500,000 9'250/000 _3°780'000 
‘ Nebraska 24,515,000 27,400,000 2,885,000 15,000,000 15,000,000 9,515,000 12,400,000 2,885,000. 
Nevada ......... 3,170,000 5,564,336 2/394,336 750,000 750,000 2,420,000 4,814,336 2,394,336 
. P New Hampshire 9,000,000 11,080,000 2:080,000 3,000,000 2,500,000 ; 6,000,000 8,580,000 2,580,000 
or r ane l ots New Jersey ..... 60,060,310 65,277,617 5,217,307 27,247,000 24,267,163 *2,979,837 32,813,310 41,010,454 8,197,144 
| New Mexico .... 7,550,000 7,975,000 425,000 275,000 275,000 vivebevaten 7,275,000 7,700,000 425,000 
New York ...... 144,940,000 153,165,000 8,225,000 50,000,000 55,000,000 5,000,000 94,940,000 98,165,000 3,325,000 
—— North Carolina . — 24,250,000 21,000,000 *3,250,000 13,000,000 9,000,000 *4.000,000 11,250,000 12,000,000 750, 
° ° x a North Dakota 8,462,727 10,191,542 1,728,815 4,000,000 3,879,423 *120,577 4,462,727 6,312,119 1,849,392 
New Publication Containing Onio .......-++. 86,000,000 80,000,000 *6,000,000 49,000,000 40,000,000 *9,000,000 37,000,000 40,000,000 3,000,000 
Oklahoma ...... 31,000,000 23,108,816 *7,891,184 16,000,000 6,808,816 *9,191,184 15,000,000 16,300,000 1.300;000 
Charts. Maps and Other 0rez°" -:-.:---- , 16,000,000 22,000,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 10,000,000 4,000,000 10,000,000 12,000,000 —_2,000, 
Pe ps | Pennsylvania 169,835,000 140,000,000 29,835,000 88,000,000 88,000,000 Seco sacs 81,835,000 52,000,000 *29'835,000 
* Rhode Island .. 5,785,000 000, 15, 1,000, ,000, Secsesesees +785, ,000, 215,000 
Information Is Issued by South Carolina — 26,737,209 24,707,000 *2,030,209 4,000,000 3,500,000 *500,000 22,737,209 21,207,000 *1,530;209 
| South Dakota 12,480,000 12,772,050 292,050 6,000,000 4,500,000 *1,500,000 6,480, 8,272,050 1,792,050 
Department of the Navy | ‘Tennessee .....- 46,300,000 28,381,183 *17,918,817 9,000,000 4,500,000 *4,500,000 37,300,000 23,881,183  *13,418,817 
Texas ....; 58,500,000 66,000,000 7,500,000 17,000,000 20,000,000 3,000,000 41,500,000 46,000,000 4,500,000 
gat are | Utah .... 4,200,000 6,000,000 1,800,000 1,200,000 1,000,000 =200,000 3,000,000 5,000,008 2,000,000 
i ilot’s andbook, con-| Vermont 6,250,000 6,250, 1,800,000 1,000,0' P J 250, 650, 400,000 
t Sore See ee eee naviga-| Virginia ack 24,537,460 27,590,000 3,099,540 7,500,000 7,000,000 *500,000 17,037,460 20,590,000 3,552,540 
alining | Washington 24:850,000 24:903;000 ‘000 13,000,008 8,070,000 *4,930,000 11,850,000 16,833,000 4'983.000 
tion, charts and maps, and other data) west virginia 24,080,000 28,100,000 4,020,000 7,000, 7,000,000 sesssscese 17,080,000 -21'100:000 —-4'020'000 
useful in airplane operation has been com-| wisconsin ...... 42,600,000 62,430,000 19,830,000  20.800,000 36,000,000 15,200,000 21,800,000 26,430,000 4,630,000 
piled by the Hydrographic Office, Depart-| Wyoming ....-- 3,700,000 8,594,022 4,894,022 950,000 2,000,000 1,050,000 2,750,000 6,594,022 3,844,022 
ment of the Navy, and is available for) .., $1,601,167,455  $1,616,110,563 667,000 586,340,402 $77,326,598 $937,500,455 $1,029,770,161 
purchase, according to oral information| Total .. $ ' $1,616,110,563 we ee eeneee $663,667, $ , $ SEMMOATEIEL nics icuss 
made available June 30 at the Department. | “specrease ————————————— 
The publication, designated “The Naval Table IV. Federal aid extended: 9 
Air Pilot” and selling for 80 cents a copy, 1930 1931 1490 1931 Japan . Rayon Exports 
es — ore eee Alabama ......eeee0s $809,000 $5,115,000 Nevada... ..++04 1,173,000 2,820,000] Exports of rayon from Japan for the 
repar various foreign agencies, "1 ATIGONR ...cscccsecec 3.274, . s ew Hampshire ..... . : 
cat ducces ami esa &-aies| aeanens 1,625,000 18004000 New Jersey 101.000 2,966 000 first quarter of 1931 totaled 27,797,000 
ine i j California ... 820, 573, ew Mexico . ' .929, s 
explained. Further information made @aooldo 3'164,000 eisai fae’ tome 3'552'000 14537, square yards valued at 8,328,000 yen (yen 
available —e: eta tain tics | Commecticut 489.000 + 2\595,000 North Carolina 1,792,000 5,350,000 equals approximately 50 cents), an in- 
Charts and maps of bo e Aeronautics | Delaware 381,000 1,324,000 North Dakota W 3,539, i 
Branch, Department of Commerce, and/ Florida 1,231,000 3,093,000 Ohio ........4. 4,526,000 8'597,000 | Crease in volume of 5,000,000 square yards 
the Hydrographic Office are employed in| Georgia 3,008.58 6.382.000 Semen ea aenaesek re ty 4 pepegy a decrease in value of 1,000,000 yen 
= 3 A ‘ 000 Oregon ....sccccesee . vl . | 
the book, which is a loose-leaf folder for fi{nois “1.2.22222010. 4,090,000 9.117000 Penneylvania ....... 5,682,000 "Ag46,000 | #8 Compared with the corresponding pe- 
which supplementary pages, corrections, Indiana ...........++ 1,324,000 6,144,000 Rhode Island ....... 737,000 1,747,000 | riod of 1930. (Department of Commerce.) 
and cancellations will be issued periodi- | lowa ..........+++0++ 4,248,000 6,180,000 South Carolina ..... 453,000 4,659,000 . 
cally RNG 5s sckabsnnie 2.373.000 5,956,000 South Dakota ...... © 1,332,000 4,475,000 | ——— 
; Oth RONtUCKY 2. ccccsecce 2,132,000 4,555,000 Tennessee .......+++ 2,288,000 4,427,000 
er Data Planned |Loutsiana :.......... 1,184,000 5,198,000. Texas .....0c.-cceeee 5,578,000 15,649,000 
Although only the section covering the; Maine ...........+++ 900,000 SOREN. TIAN. caseveessecces 1,402,000 3,235,000 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts has been com-| Maryland .........+. 1,146,000 1,847,000 ‘Vermont ......++++0% 634,000 1,150,000 
piled to date it is expected that in the | Massachusetts eavens 1,122,000 4,871,000 Virginia ......sseeee 2,078,000 4,931,000 
fut tr antl ill be added so that | Michigan 2.934.000 6,334,000 Washington 2,622,000 5,274,000 
uture otner sections will be added SO tnat! minnesota 3,681,000 4,032,000 West Virginia 1,037,000 2'849,000 
information will be available on flying | Mississippi 494,000 3,126,000 Wisconsin 3,053,000 6,378,000 
conditions along both the Atlantic and | Missetr! a —— Wyoming .. 2,164,000 5,160,000 
ontana .. J.e01, ' ’ LS 
Pacific coasts, and throughout Central 2'093,000 5,735,000 Total .......s.0: $105,648,000  $259,897,000 


forcibly in my tour of inspection, has been | 


not the new court houses, Lut the new 
schools. As to the investigators and 
courts, they ought to be more efficient. 
But that efficiency will come, not from 
| Sweeping changes, but from better men, 
| more earnest, and better trained men to 
this work, 
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17 cities and towns. 
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Detroit 
Tulsa 


Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 


132 KV transformer 

bank and oil switches 

of Public Service 

Company of Northern 

Illinois, at Niles Cene 
ter, lilinots, 


N 1914 PUBLIC: SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN 

ILLINOIS served 54,850 electricity customers in 139 commu- 
nities. At the end of 1930, the company was serving 289,497 
Notwithstanding reduced 
industrial activity in all parts of the country, Public Service 
Company established new peaks in 1930 for gross revenues, net 
earnings after all charges, and the amount distributed to stock- 
holders. @ We distribute the securities of Public Service Com- 
pany. Its preferred and common shares are listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange. Send for the 1931 Public Service Yearbook. 


Urmuiry Securrnes Company 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 


Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 
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Future of Silver _ 


Said to Depend on 


Industrial Uses. 





Says Conditions Will Not 


kets Are Discovered 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
silver salts is consumed as Such in labora- 
tories and as medicines. 
As to the future of the use of silver in 
photography, the trend appears to be more 
significant in the motion picture industry 





























FEDERAL BANKING 









| reserve bank credit outstanding during the 
| week ended July 1, as reported by the 
| Federal reserve banks and made public 


; July 
Bureau of Mines Survey | 32 


pared with the preceding week and of|mond and $48,000,000 at all Federal re-| 
‘ | $77,000,000, compared with the correspond-| serve banks. 
Improve Until New Mar-| ing 


amounted to $950,000,000, a decrease of| bills $14,000,000, while holdings of United 
$10,000,000 for the week. 
corresponds with a decrease of $68,000,000 | Treasury notes $7,000,000. 
in member bank reserve balances and in-| 
|creases of $39,000.000 in monetary gold 
| stock and $32,000,000 iri Treasury currency, 
| adjusted, offset in part by increases of | as follows, the figures being in thousands 
| $107,000,000 in money in circulation and of dollars: 

—<—_—_—— * 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEING PusLisHeD Without COMMENT sr THE Uniten States DatrLy 





STATE.BANKING 














Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of July 1. Made Public July 2 
The daily average volume of Federal 


Holdings of discounted, bills declined 
$23,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank | 





2 by the Federal Reserve Board, was 
,000,000, a decrease of $2,000,000, com- | $6,000,000 at New York, $5,000,000 at Ri 


The system’s holdin of | 
week in 1930. | bills bought in open market declined $3,- 
On July 1 total reserve bank credit | 000,000 and of Treasury certificates and | 


This decrease | 


States bonds increased $51,000,000 and of | 

Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks combined on July 1 
and June 24, 1931, and July 2, 1930; were 





watt-hours were 























































































The average daily production of elec- 
tricity for public use in May dropped 3.5 
per cent below that for April, the Geologi- 
cal Survey announced in a statement made 
public July 2, A total of 7,623,000,000 kilo- | 
produced during the 


About 


| $22,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, From April Total 'Effec 


So Onan Tanciseo, $7,000,000 at Chicago, | Reduction in Demand for the , 
Month Was 
Same as That of 1930, 
Says Geological Survey 


the 


than in the field of amateur photography. RESOURCES 7-1-31 6-24-31 7-2-30 | month. 
It is doubtful if there is any factor in the | Gold with Federal reserve agents ..............s.esseeees 1,933,564 1,903,284 1,568,014 The statement, which summarizes the 
development of talking pictures likely to| Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury _ 90,167 30,166 36,675 monthly report on the production of elec- 
affect consumption greatly. It may be.| Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes ...... 1,963,731 1,933,450 _—1,604,689| tricity in the United States, follows in 
however, that more silver will be required | Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board ...... 514,492 475,278 610,593 | full text: 
if talking films are made to a large extent | Gold and gold certificates held by banks .........sssseeees 933,818 973,861 778,127 The average daily production of elec- 
in several languages. More film would be| — rotai gold reserves .......ccccscseceseteeeeess sesessee 3.412.061 3,382,589 —-2,993.409| tricity for public use in the United States 
= cm — ‘oe Sn oe | Reserves other than gold ........sceccccseececcseeenes 167,257 175,059 "157,835 | in May was 245,900,000 kilowatt-hours, = 
a © é < anna —— |per cent less than the daily output for 
¥ audiences merely by inserting subtitles in Total reserves .........sssees 3,579,298 = 3,557,648 = 3,151,244 a ril , 
the prooer lanruace | Nomreserve cash ..........cceeeee 65,011 74,422 35.002 “Pri. 
oe er i Bills discounted: The curve of average daily production 
Possibly the use of wider movie screens,| Secured by United States Government obligations .. 46,395 86,006 105,234 of electricity shows that the reduction 
requiring wider films, will increase require- MCE DUIS GICOUBEOR or siesseescssseseercsorccnsectoes _ 103,805 111,672 155,179 in demand for electricity from April to 
ment for silver. ORLA ENUD CUSCODRUGN e550 +5 secs cinccsedenceesecuaes 150,200 197,678 260,413, May in 1931 was about the same as in 
While modern homes may include more oe Sees ) ee SAN vERO CERO RAROEESESE 103,341 106,390 157,485| 1930. The normal reduction in the use 
q Mirrors, especially of the built-in type, and | “Bonds... scessssscs cesses stssecscssessaesenseecaeeeess 188,95 136,840 onanr|  ectriaity trem conuaty 00 MSY, Oo 
more glass door knobs in which the sockets| Treasury notes 60.741 53882 236's19 | tO. the seasonal decrease in use, is about 
are silvered to give them a diamond-like 414,263 427,781 311.903 | 4.4 per cent. This zone ~ decrease a 
effect, silver probably is net in much Total United Stat ; a ———. January to May was 4.1 per cent, whic 
greater demand because of this. Other securities Seer peumecede sToeo — 063 ne 801 saiicases Wes te Cemans See oe 
There is room f ' use of | FOTeisn loans on gold ...........ccccsssccceeees 7 16 70¢ ’ has been affected about normally by the 
silver in photoen rt ine 7 al ht _ ceteibiatle usual seasonal decline. 
graving and might €x- | Total bills and securities ..........cceccccccccccccccees 947,334 1,021.152 
pand under the influence of cheap silver.| Due from foreign banks ....... as epeebeescees 2.699 "706 | Hydroelectric 
More pages of rotogravure and the adop- | Semen ee nee of other banks 17,464 19,950, The daily production of electricity by 
tion of rotogravure sections by newspapers | Bank premises .......0000000 000 en 963-38; | the use of ‘water power in April was ap- 
not having them might resuit AGN GGL LOOUTCOS aiisisasisasaesicscnstassousticsate 22°702 12,083 | Parently a maximum for the year, as 
Is Good Substitute Total resources ~ ——— | the daily output in May was less than in 
. 5 | DOMME PUMOUTONS. nnn. evesrcceseccndscecssccscccnsvecees 5,127,1 983, i y i 
If silver becomes a little more inexpen- LIABILITIES = yr vail ane. gy gg? ye . 
sive there is a possibility that some of the | aon reserve notes in actual Circulation ......cssseeees 1,738,396 1,674,189 1,432,252 Seestean , A a ‘annie name in pre-| 
i eposits: - 
oP oon yp Band Gset titoenes cae Member bank-reserve account .........+++++++++ rrr 2,389,211 2,457,474 += 2,406,376 | cipitation throughout the United States. 
. TOOMAOGE. ce csecces 41,182 50,45) | 5 , j i s i 
be ge in cheap restaurants and Foreign | bank ‘ 35°625 ie eey a aaa ae eee hg Bw gumnaaae has in 
cafes for nickel-silver ware which con- er deposits 34,830 19,918 36,063 ° ae 
tains no silver. No very important in- melts ai -—-— e | Total monthly production of electricity 
; OBIS ce ccresccdgoctesccccccses 500, j 
crease in the amount of silver used in| Deferred availability COMB oc ccecccccreeees mete tt oes. Tas #518 028 = ee ee a ee ee 
electroplating appears t6 be forthcoming, Capital paid im .....,...sccceeeeeeeeeeeees 168,170 168,244 ‘e¢| Plants in 1930 and 1931. Produced by 
however. POM .d0scitincepeceess 274,636 274.636 168.60¢ | water power per cent change from pre- 
Rolled-plate material is made into jew- |) Cher Mabllities 12,631 17.476 14,722) vious year, A; produced by water power, 
elry, optical goods, and products of indus- Pn SD s:4 <n tne skass edhe saneebess Quihesaeekias 5,206,496 5,127,168 
trial pen ae s such a ntact pol for | Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note ° SORES 1000 A B 
See ato non ee BRAGS HOMIMBOL, ces ssincscsnueisctegsesiscacstvcccss SOAS 84.1" 80.7% | JANUATY oeeeeeeeeeees 8,663,000.000 +5 = 34 
electrical switches and machinery. Re-| Contingent liability on ‘bills purchased for foreign ‘cor- . “| February 7,627 000,000 % 36 
cently there has been _pomething of 3 RUINS 8042 6 ccs fa sve eed edo h eh dede ce hx ves 335,334 367,700 481,269 March PEt eeyony 7 # 
m oise-she asses i veekly i , :019,000, 
ainaane nalts wasted fame with ee oa The condition of weekly reporting member banks in the central reserve cities of | Mav. 8,064 ,000,000 ‘a 40 
4 ‘th : M hf signs New York and Chicago, on July 1 and June 24, 1931, and July 2, 1930, were as fol- June . 7,784,000,000 ae 39 
aaiear ar roy oles White oa tr | lows, the figures being in millions of dollars: July ; ; 7,899,000,000 2 3 
s F; > - MUSES oo cccscvésctes y . . —3 32 
stance, is high in silver content. A new s NEW YORA 7-1-31 7-24¢31 7-2-30 | September ......+ee+: 7,792,000,000 —3 29 
and interesting use for silver is found | 0®Ms and investments—total .......c..cccecsesecseeseeeces 7,844 7.621 eee an *esenoners i. |? hl 
a qutmmesnses unentien 4 scene ee eeeee ’ A om 
@ .—— jewelry. _Many WOMEN NOW | Lonns—total .........sssesesesesesesseasseveens Leitisiase es 5,191 5,028 6,058 | December ............ 8,108,000,000 : = 
y prefer to have several sets o Pn a ‘ aes a 2 
inexpensive jewelry to be worn with their St MEO. Sccsbnnanuenecendseseaderedinnceesscascbebs ce 2,862 2,791 3,652 95,936,000,000 —iS 
siiask BM GEMS .. .ccksee 2 , 9 ann 931 
various outfits rather than one or two sae 2.329 2.237 2,406 | , 18 4 
: tments— : 7 . 
sets of expensive material. Much cos-) ~oe —_ 2.009 | Peprunty “2020000000, 1460000000 830 
tume jewelry is made from rolled-plated United States Government securities ..............cce00e 1,607 7521 7995 | March . .+ 7,876,000,000 —4 34 
silver stock. Ra — seas PEERS eRUCENSEENGT CAGE OES 11046 1072 ‘949 | April “a 643,000 000—(i- $ “i 
: eserve with Federal reserve DANK ........c.cccececccecues ‘825 ‘917 796 May 7,623,000,000 f 
Sterling Price Drops eB Se tenes 44 43 56. The quantities given in the tables are 
The price of sterling silverware has Time deposits ....... — oar by based on the operation of all power plants 
dropped with the price of the white metal, Government deposits ........ "108 108 ’ rt producing 10,000 kilowatt-hours or more 
and it is a matter of speculation whether | Due from banks ............ 135 107 142 Per month, engaged in generating elec- | 
this fact will increase the demand for Spettnte tees Pibeae at aten nes h tes eae 1,406 1,107 1,131 tricity for public use, including central | 
it. Obviously, however, the increase in| foans on securities to brokers and dealers . tee ee eee es stations, both commercial and municipal, 
 nlgen gs of sterling in the past few years nN MN ere ee ds Fees] 9 cad vin dda wi 1.129 1.065 1.799 Clectric railway plants, plants operated 
as not kept pace with the increase in| For account of out-of-town banks .............)°.°°°°"" 181 ‘170. 654| by steam railroads generating electricity 
the national income. ee ONS Ge OUND iio as 60 600 0b06066685600000000008 169 171 856 for traction, Bureau of Reclamation 
It is a matter of conjecture, also, ON a a ie tae ce de as bidtscddavcaxes 479 0s «= gag | Dlants, public works plants, and that part 
eeeee eee Deomeewrite Meee et felled BO) ESS eaniaen peas: ; of the output of manufacturing plants 
buy more sterling because of a dislike | 9" Soman 1,098 1,032 2,580 Which is sold for public use. The output 
for polishing it. If the tarnishing of | nies mines 381 374 639 of central stations, electric railway and | 
eaten oy ten aaa ee | Loans and investments—total ...........06. Ceeeeececceces ° 1,829 1,857 1,964 en at eee at wen ee 
» als of the platinum group to keep it from | Loans—total ............ccsscseceecseceeceeeeeueeeee Bivaead 1,256 1,279 1,532, The output as published by the National 
tarnishing, may increase purchases. These , ne wineaine ——— Electric Light Association and the Elec- 
metals resist tarnish as does platinum, - Me 30s . oe Ho = trical World includes the output of ¢en- 
and untilethey wear through, virtually | tvestments—total 573 578 433 ‘val stations only. Reports are received 
100 per cent resistance to tarnish can be Sy aaa — ____.| from plants representing over 95 per cent 
expected. Gaited States Government securities ....... ef 7 i” of the total capacity. The output of those | 
A difference in color probably could) Reserve with, Federai reserve bank 2000020000. 175 169 175| blants which do not submit reports is| 
not be noted even when the plate was| Cash in vault 21 20 14 estimated; therefore the figures of output | 
worn through, because the points of wear | Net demand deposits 1,170 1,164 1,261 and fuel consumption as reported in the 
would be automatically polished by the| TINO GOPOMES oo crc cccsrccccccccrccoccoecevcsedensoceccececs 539 539 633 accompanying tables are on a 100 per| 
same forces that had abraded the plating.| Hus’ ton: panko eoasaegs eae as rep Cent basis. 
Silver solder is finding various indus-| Due to banks .........c.cccceecceeecceueeees Sbesiateas 354 331 378 = | 
trial uses where resistance is required to| Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ....+........0.20005 1 ; 2 1 stock dividend for the succeeding year is 





high temperature, vibration, and chemi- 
cal corrosion. One of the most important 
uses of silver solder yet developed in this 
connection is in mechanical refrigerators. 
The solder is also used in airplane motors 
and in chemical apparatus. 

Dentists not only use silver in amalgam | 
but to some extent in other dental sup- | 
plies. There is a fairly good tecovery of | 












amalgam, however, and the use of silver 
in dentistry appears to be incapable of 
any great expansion. 









U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


June 30. As Made Public July 2, 1931 | 
























Receipts 


QOustoms receipts ............ + $1,174,483.20 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
CE ME cocaine senececté 3,847,775.97 






2,431 ,164.13 
1,885,647.32 


$9,339 ,070.62 
37,.551,375.19 
494,300,160.92 





Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


TTT ETE PETES TPCT RL Tee $541,190,606.73 

é Expenditures 
General expenditures ......... 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 





6,807,873.20 
274,965.90 


$6,109,737.91 


Postal deficiency .............. 12,063,936.16 
NEL Sic cccasansaveieas 10,161.74 
Operations in special accounts 1,241 187.69 
Adjusted service certificate fund 1,437,276.45 
Civil service retirement fund 46,341.54 
Investment of trust funds.... 9,482,407.15 


Total ordinary expenditures $37,381,204 66 
Other public debt expenditures 31,865,418.75 
Balance today 471 943,983.32 


Re ini 5. Nb Sed eee “$541,190,606.73 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of July 2 














New York, July 2.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) . er 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) ...... 
England (pound) | 
Finland (markka) | 
France (franc) ‘ ’ | 
Germany (reichsm4rk) | 



























Greece (drachma) 
Hungary ~(pengo) 
RS an sn 055 066 6d Shea Rha cae 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
WOMEN (RIOEF) vic ccdeccvcccceccnce 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) : 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Mong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tae!) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) . 
India (rupee) . 
Japan (yen) . errr gre Tiree 
Singapore (Gollar) ...cscscccccccscce 56.05 
SE, CEOEEEED oobi ca cancestéatenn 
no oe 

e Mexico (peso) .. 
Argentina (peso, g 

® Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) ... 
Colombia (PSO) eecceses 

Silver cecce 




















Stock Dividend Policies 


creasing assets? A. It has, the increase 
in assets being, however, determined not 
by the issue of stock, but by the require- 
|ments of The North American Company | 
system for new property, which require- 
ment, in turn, is determined by the in- | 


crease in the demand for the public serv- 
ice which it renders. 





is that 


issued; 

of the company have been distributed to | 

ee > the common stockholders except as these 

Of Utility Are Described | common stock dividends might be re- 
garded as distribution? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has that not contributed, in part at 


least, to a constantly increasing set of 
assets in The North American Company? 
| A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It has also resulted in a continual 
{increase in the number of shares out- 
| Standing, has it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The stock that is issued as dividends 
or as a stock dividend in one year, 
becomes the basis on which a stock divi- 
Q. But since 1923 none of the earnings | dend, or a part of the bgsis on which a! 


tion 


dispose of the 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
Yes, sir. 


poration. 
Q. That 


pany, is not? 


in the issue of 






with enabling 


right? 


common 


it receives as dividends, 


Q. And that is done through what cor- 
poration? A. The Edison Securities Cor- 


is a corporation owned and} 
controlled by The North American Com- | 
A. Yes, sir. 


Publication of excerpts from 
script of testimony will be continued 


July 6. 





A. 


Q. At the same time The North Ameri- | 
can Company has a practice, in connec- 
its stockholders 


Yes, sir. 


to 
stock which 
has it not? A. 


tran- 


General world influences were manifest | ance at the end of the year of 2,137,208.17 
lin financial and economic conditions in | P€SOS. 


Latin America during 1930, according to 8 | ¢y,a¢ adopted at the beginning of 1930, | 
detailed study of the fiscal affairs of | which provided for receipts and disburse- 
Latin American republics, prepared by H.|ments both in excess of 
Gerald Smith of the Division of Financial | Despite the sharp reductfon in the total | 
Information of the Pan American Union,|of the 1931 budget, 
made public June 30 by the Union. 


(The first section of the review was} 
printed in the issue of July 1.) The re- 
view proceeds in full text as follows: | 


El Salvador Anticipates lo 6 
Deficit in Fiscal Period 

The fiscal period of El Salvador extends 
from July 1 to June 30. Due to the fact 
that the budget law for the year 1930-31, 


as originally drafted, had been returned to 
Congress by the President for modifica- | 
tion during June, and as this work had | 
not been completed by July 1, 
visions of the 1929-30 law were extended 
and the new law was 
mulgated and went into effect on Aug. 1. 
Upon going into effect, the new law was 
to be retroactive for the month of July, 
the differences in expenditures between the 
two laws to be adjusted so as to be in 
conformity with the new law. 


Tve 1930-31 budget, as finally adopted, 
estimated revenues 
over 1,000,000 less than the estimates for 
the previous period, and expenditures at 
25,189,146 colones, some 600,000 colones less 
than for 1929-30. 
may be noted that a deficit of nearly 400,- 
000 colones was anticipated for the period. 

The largest part of Government reve- 
nues is derived from customs duties, be- 
ing composed principally of various forms 
of taxation on imports and exports. 
ceipts from export taxes are derived chiefly | 
from the tax on coffee, the nation’s prin- 
cipal export commodity. 
revenues come from internal taxation, of 
which the most important item is the| 
tax placed on liquors. 


As the Minister of Finance points out 
in his message to Congress of February, 
1931, reviewing the year 1930, exports of | 
coffee during the years 1927-28 and 1928- line the y 
29 netted 50,000,000 colones, which amount |!" ‘he year. 
was reduced to one-half in the years 1929- 
This largely explains the 
economic stagnation of the country and 
the reason for the greatly reduced Gov-| 
ernment revenues, which are detailed be- 
low. Coffee, it may be added, composes over 
90 per cent of the exports of El Salvador. 


one month, 


30 and 1930-31. 


Dominican Republic 


Reduces 1931 Budget | 


The budget of the Dominican Republic 
for the fiscal 
originally drawn up, estimated revenues 
12,094,870 pesos and expenditures at 
9,957,661.83 pesos, thus calculating a bal- 


at 





















United States Trust Company 
of New York 


45 and 47 Wall Street 











Condensed Statement, July 1, 1931. 



























RESOURCES 

Cash on hand in Federal Reserve Bank and Due 
Sees MURS ©... cis cos 0 state Rae e's © a Gacets $15,888,363.48 
Ee eee ere rye re 7,652,500.00 
Private Securities ..........:. ee ‘“ 13,754,018.75 
Pees eee Reaver W atasacgiearaiavaee 40,439,754.48 
Bills Purchased .......... Begs rere mah eay ete 4,286,287.64 
Bonds and Mortgages .. .. .-.. 0-1-5 eee s euere es 6,427,646.00 
PR ONRNR 5 eK nis 08.4:4,0-0% Be Ris cite. a gies 1,500,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable ..:....... 0.65020 496,166.17 
$90,444,736.52 

LIABILITIES 

Canes) Bieale os kos cuseeumamsuiencecme 6 ee 
I eas a ne alk p athib a staid alaig 24,000,000.00 
SRN ING a i din: 66:0 's eee Radic Sedan as oe 3,805,275.46 
$29,805,275.46 
Deposits ...... dees seg Tarte se cccccecs et 12,818.48 
Reserve for Dividends .......... Bee cae isa 7 500,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses .......... stale 1,159,999.46 

Accrued Interest on Deposits and Unearned 
NR asso gigs ete aigraid: wasa'a 0 auatalae aia 267,643.12 
° $90,444,736.52 
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Power Generated Financial Situation Analyzed Level of Business 
~InMay Declined | 40 Latin American Countries Changes Little in 


ts of General Depression and Stagnation Philadelphia Area 
Of Business Activity Are Reviewed | ae 








‘Industrial Production for 
May Said to Be Slightly 
Below That of the Three 
Previous Months 


The 1931 budget is in sharp contrast to | 


14,000,000 pesos. 


it was nevertheless; PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 2.—Business 
ibelieved that it would be necessary to|is now passing through a period of gen- 
revise the original estimates even further | eral quiet, characteristic of this séason in 
before the end of the year. This belief;the Third Federal Reserve District, -ac- 
became a reality late in January, when|Ccording to the business review of the 
| legislation was enacted reducing the size | Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
of the nation's cabinet from 10 portfolios |made public July 2. 

, Industrial production for May, after 
advancing for three successive months, 
the review announces, declined somewhat 
more than usual and continued sub- 
stantially lower than in recent years. 


Pay Rolls Decrease 


The district summary of business con- 
ditions continues in full text as follows: 

Factory employment and pay rolls also 
fell off more than the average rate of 
decrease in past years. Wholesale trade 
in the aggregate showed an increase in- 
stead of decrease as is customary, while 
retail business has just about held its 
usual volume; dollar sales of both, how- 
ever, were smaller than in other years, 
reflecting the influence of declining 
prices. 


Reasons for the decline in governmental 
revenues during 1930 rest upon grounds 
quite similar to those which have been 
present in many other countries during 
the same period, namely, general eco- | 
nomic depression brought on by the ex- | 
tremely low prices received for the prin- 
cipal products of the republic, a conse- 
quent curtailed purchasing power of the 
people, followed by reduced imports, and 
a@ resultant decline in the receipts from 
import taxes, the largest single source 
of income to the Government. These 
factors in turn caused the Government 
to make salary and personnel reductions 
among employes, which further adversely 
affected the national economy. 


Budget of Ecuador Said 


To Be on Balanced Basis 


The budget of the Republic of Ecuador 
for the 1931 fiscal (calendar) year is once 
more presented on a balanced basis, as 
has been the case for the past few years. 
Revenues and expenditures both were es- 
timatd at 61,476,500 sucres, a decrease 
from the estimates of 1930, which were 
balanced at 64,037,200 sucres. 

As a reflection of the unsatisfactory 
economic conditions in the nation, prin- 
The remaining /|cipally due to low world prices for such 
important exports as cacao and coffee, 
and the resultant decrease in imports 


the pro-| 


pro- 


Expansion in Building 

Building opérations have shown some 
further seasonal expansion, while | coal 
mining has been curtailed recently. The 
agricultural situation is satisfactory and 
crop and livestock conditions are more 
|favorable than last year. Commodity 
| prices, following a relatively long period - 
of recession, have shown some firmness 
lately. : 

There has been slight change in mem 
ber bank loans to customers during the 
past month. Currency demand has 
varied little and borrowings from the 
Federal Reserve Bank have shown small 
fluctuation. The reserve ratio of this 
bank has been in excess of 85 per cent 
and the government revenues from im-j|over the past three months and--on 
port taxes, the estimate for revenues from | several days has exceeded 90 per cent, 
this source of incomé in 1931 was reduced = — — 
;considerably and offers the chief reason actly the same amount in 1931 as in the 
for the expected decline in receipts dur- previous year, as were most of the other 
items on the budget of revenues. The 
difference in the two budgets was caused 
by an increase of over 5,000,000 pesos’ in 
the item of receipts from industrial and 
alcohol taxes. 

On the side of expenditure, several im-~ 
portant changes in the 1931 budget are 
noted in a comparison with that of 1930. 
The sum to be expended by the war min- 
istry was reduced by some 9,000,060 pesos, 
while that for education was increaséd by 
some 2,000,000 pesos. A new item, for 
|agricultural credit, of 6,000,000 pesos, Was 
introduced, and the amount set aside for 
|the service of the public debt was in- 
creased from approximately 26,000,000 


‘pesos in 1930 to 40,000,000 pesos in 1931. 


at 24,793,000 colones, 


From these figures it 


Re- 


| Budget of Mexico 


Anticipates Surplus 


Revenues totaling 298,500,000 pesos and 
expenditures of 298,488,591.15 pesos are es- 
timated in the Mexican budget for the 
fiscal (calendar) year 1931, thus antici- 
| pating a surplus of 11,408.85 pesos. 

These figures are somewhat in excess of 
those contained in the budget of 1930, | 
which calculated revenues at 293,201,950 
pesos and expenditures at 293,773,787 pesos. 

Revenues from import taxes, the most 
important single source of revenue to the 
government, were estimated at almost ex- 


year 1931, as 














The 
New York Trust 
Company 


I0O BROADWAY 
40th St. & Madison Ave. Fifth Ave. & 57th St. 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30th, 1931 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers ; $126,234,952.86 
54,175,611.42 
44, 303,716.77 
146,358,371.36 
4,514,677.58 


United States Government Securities « 
Other Bonds and Securities . «6 «© «& 
Loans and Bills Purchased « 8 6 «8 
Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages « « 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances and 


LettersofCredit. » « «6 8 6 8 32,833,952.49 
1,791,256.99 


$410,212,539.47 
EE 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources ° 5 


LIABILITIES 


$12,500,000.00 
30,000,000.00 rd 


Capital ‘ ; - ’ ‘ 


Surplus. 5 « 8 # 





Undivided Profits . _ 5,643,994 38, $48,143,994.38 
Deposits «6 « @ »  285,431,379.63 
Outstanding Checks . 38,146 ,567.87 323,577,947.50 


Dividend Payable June 30th, 1931 « . 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 4 4 


625,000.00 
33,639,238.78 
4,226,358.81 
$410,212,539.47 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. » « « 


Member of the Federal Reserve System and of the New York Clearing House Association 
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Member of Parole Board Describes Agency’s 
Interest in Prisoners Both Before and After 
They Have Been Released From Jail 





By FRANK I. HANSCOM 


Member, Parole Board, State of New York 


HE New York State Parole Board places 
T greater emphasis on the individual crim- 

inal than it does on the crime which he 
may have committed. 

The crime is by no means overlooked. Its 
seriousness has full consideration, but if a 
successful parole program is to be worked 
out with a man released from prison under 
our jurisdiction, we must never lose sight of 
the fact that the criminal is a human being. 
He has his faults and his frailties or else he 
would not have been deprived of his liberty. 
But he also has his good qualities. He has 
some virtues no matter how hardened and 
vicious he may have become. 

o + 

Our criminal laws do not make much of 
this fact. A wrong has been done to society. 
Property has been stolen or life has been en- 
dangered and a penalty is exacted, regardless 
of the individual who transgressed. The law 
says that such a person must be put away 
behind prison bars with the stigma of a felon 
placed on him. But when that has been 
done, when a man has been sentenced to a 
term in prison, when he has been handcuffed 
and transported to prison and there given a 
number to be known by in the institution 
rather than by his own name, when he has 
been assigned a cell and thereafter compelled 
to follow a dull and monotonous routine of 
prison life, the law has no further concern 
with him save to operate so that he shall re- 
main a prisoner until his sentence has ex- 
pired. 

The law is not interested in the lawbreaker 
as a man who has hopes and despairs, loves 
and hates, loyalties and shames. It marches 
on, exacting its pound of flesh with no con- 
cern about this man’s family or the home 
from which he has been removed. 


;, > 


The trouble with that procedure is that it 
does not furnish a real answer to the prob- 
lem of crime, and after all we must find some 
method of dealing with crime which will 
finally eliminate it from our civilization. 

The theory of parole, whereby a prisoner 
is allowed to serve part of his sentence out- 
side prison walls under the supervision of 
wise and friendly parole officers is not the 
entire answer to the question, but it is a 
tremendously important step in the right di- 
rection. It is based upon the idea that a 
man who has broken the law must be re- 
garded as an individual with a personality 
and that the best method of dealing with 
him is to correct his attitude toward society 
and change him from an enemy to a friend 
of law and order. If he is to become a 
friend and a champion of things which are 
decent and right, certainly the best way to 
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Recent Changes 
in Michigan’s 
Labor Laws 


John L, Boer 
Commissioner, Labor and 
Industry, State of 
Michigan 


oSeE 


HE Michigan Legislature of 1931 passed 

five measures which affected in a more 

or less degree the business of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry. 

Not the least in importance of these en- 


actments is that measure which makes vol- ° 


unteer firemen subject to the provisions of 
the Michigan Workmen's Compensation Law. 

The Supreme Court had held that volun- 
teer firemen, being paid only for each call 
responded to and receiving no stated wage, 
are not employes within the meaning of the 
workmen’s compensation law, and they and 
their dependents are, therefore, not entitled 
to any of its benefits. 

By the provisions of the act just passed, 
a volunteer fireman is definitely defined to 
be an employe within the meaning of the 
law, and his average weekly wages is deemed 
to be $27, thus entitling him to $18 per week 
of such accidental injury, and his dependents 
to the same amount in case of his death. 

Another important measure, while not un- 
der the jurisdiction of this Department, 
nevertheless affects a certain class of labor 
and should not be overlooked. This act au- 
thorizes and impowers the State Administra- 
tive Board to pay to persons drafted to assist 
any State official or employe, who may be 


authorized to command such assistance, the - 


same compensation as such an employe would 
receive in the same occupation in case of a 
similar injury, as a State employe would re- 
ceive under the provisions of the workmen's 
compensation act. This section would seem 
to apply in emergency cases and particularly 
to that class of assistance as is necessary for 
the protection of property in case of forest 
fires and other conflagrations. 

For a number of years the State has been 
authorized to maintain public employment 
bureaus in the industrial centers of Michi- 
gan, but due to very limited appropriations 
this service has been limited in the past to 
seven cities. A bill has now been passed 
which authorizes cities and villages to cre- 
ate and operate free employment bureaus 
within their limits, and it will be possible 
under this act for cities and villages to coop- 
erate with the State in the operation of such 
bureaus. One such cooperative bureau has 
been established and is being successfully 
conducted in the City of Lansing, where the 
expense will be equally divided between the 
city and the State. 

The Legislature of 1927 had amended the 
act in relation to employment bureaus by re- 
quiring the payment of a registration fee of 
$1 to be made by the applicant when apply- 
ing for work. This provision does not seem 
to have met with general approval and was 
repealed .at the 1931 session. 

At this session labor organizations were 
included among those organizations which 
are permitted to operate and maintain em- 
ployment offices exclusively for their own 
intraorganization purposes without payment 
for permit or license. 


bring that to pass is to view him, first of all, 
as a person capable of responding to trust 
and friendliness. 

The Board of Parole interviews these men 
now shortly after they have been admitted 
to prison. A member of the Board sees the 
man alone and talks over his problems with 
him in a friendly manner. Those who may 
have shuddered at the very mention of the 
word criminal would be astonished to learn 
that most all of these men have some very 
tender sensibilities, that there are some peo- 
ple in their lives whom they deeply love and 
that it is very seldom that we meet a pris- 
oner who is so hard that he does not deeply 
appreciate a word of kindness and a friendly 
interest. 


The men in our prisons are not all alike, 
by any means. They differ from each other 
just the same as people do who have never 
gone to prison. Many of them never had 
much of a chance to know anything but 
cruelty and the tough breaks of poverty. 
Some of them have had every advantage and 
for years may have enjoyed a fine reputation 
but chance made them lawbreakers. A few 
were born with twisted minds and warped 
souls. There are tall prisoners and short 
prisoners, lean and fat prisoners, young, mid- 
dle-aged and elderly prisoners. A good many 
of them never had much of an education, a 
few of them are college graduates. But the 
main thing about them is that they are men, 
or as is the case with Auburn Prison, about 
120 of them are women. 


+ + 


For some reason only a small fraction of 
lawbreakers are women, but as a prisoner 
said to me in Auburn Prison, a few weeks 
ago, behind almost every crime for which a 
man is doing time you can find some woman. 
Only a few of them, however, are entangled 
in crime to the extent of being convicted 
and imprisoned. 


The large percentage of the women with 
whom we come in contact as a Parole Board 
are difficult to deal with. As a rule, they do 
not understand the meaning or value of 
truthfulness. Yet they too must be regarded 
as human beings in whom there is some- 
where, deep down and difficult to reach it 
maybe, but nevertheless present, a chord 
which will vibrate to the right note and I 
believe that that note is, as for the men, the 
note of kindness. 

Because it is the only decent attitude to 
take is not the only reason why the Board 
of Parole believes in treating the prisoner as 
a human being. A very great responsibility 
rests upon us because more than 95 per cent 
of all the men and women in prison are 
some day coming out. In the case of those 
who are first offenders, that is, sent to prison 
for the first time, the Board of Parole de- 
cides whether they shall spend part of their 
sentence on the outside of prison walls or 
whether they should remain in prison until 
their sentence has expired. 


+ + 


As the law now stands, for example, a first 

offender, who is convicted of a crime which 
carries a five-year maximum sentence, is 
eligible to appear before the Board of Parole 
when about one-half that time has ‘expired. 
If the Board decides that he is a good risk, 
that the chances are that, under friendly and 
firm supervision, he will go straight for the 
balance of his sentence, he is allowed to 
come out on parole. If he is not ready for 
that privilege, he must remain in for a while 
longer. But in any event he must come out 
at the expiration of his sentence. The kind 
of man he is when he comes out, the attitude 
he has toward society, his plans for the fu- 
ture, his hopes and his resolves are all mat- 
ters of tremendous importance. 
- The- Board of Parole assures him that so 
long as he is under our jurisdiction we will 
be fair and just and kind in all of our deal- 
ings with him and in return we ask him to 
give us a square deal. In the vast majority 
of cases they do meet our treatment of them 
fully half- way and they never become in- 
mates of a prison in the future. But some of 
them do go back. They refuse to obey our 
instructions and disregard our rules which 
are meant for their good and when they re- 
turn we are obliged to treat them severely. 
Yet, even in some of those cases of seemingly 
misplaced trust and, abused confidence, it is 
possible that they would have succeeded on 
parole, if they had been treated everywhere 
with kindness. I have mentioned the fact 
that the first days in prison are days when a 
person particularly needs a friend. In de- 
scribing the attitude of the Parole Board to- 
ward the men’in prison, I have tried to make 
it clear that the State of New York does not 
feel that it is absolved of all responsibility 
toward the lawbreaker when it sentences him 
to serve a certain number of years behind 
prison bars. On the contrary, the very rea- 
son why the Parole Board exists is to thereby 
announce to both the men in prison and 
those who are law-abiding citizens, that the 
State believes that its prisoners are human 
beings who some day are to be released and 
are to take their place again among free men 
and women and if they are to henceforth 
lead lives of uprightness, they must have the 
assurance that the same government which 
punished them with loss of freedom is ready 
to do its utmost to give them another chance 
and to help them by friendliness to become 
respectable and honest. 


+ + 


Of course, the State of New York, at the 
present time, only says this to first offenders. 
To the second and third offender it says, 
Stay in prison to the expiration of your term 
less some five days off a month for good con- 
duct, and then go out regardless of what the 
Board of Parole thinks about it and with no 
great concern for their rules and regulations. 
We are hoping that such an attitude will 
change and that the Legislature will soon 
pass laws which will make all sentences in- 
determinate and place within the hands of 
the Board of Parole the power of release for 
all offenders. 

Nobody is in so good a position to know 
when a man is fit to return to society as the 
men who give their whole time and attention 
to the problem of the release of the prisoners 
of the State. When the State of New York 
enacts an unqualified indeterminate sentence 
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PREVENTING ILLEGAL USE 
OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 





Manner in Which Federal Bureau Cooperates With Busi- 
ness World to Ascertain Its Needs 


commodity industries. 


in the issue of July 2. ‘ 


HE Commissioner of Industrial Al- 
T cohol appointed an Industrial Al- 

cohol Advisory Committee to coop- 
erate with the Bureau in working out 
their problems and the problems arising 
under the National Prohibition Act. 
This committee, consisting of 16 indus- 
trial and professional leaders as mem- 
bers of the Advisory Couneil, was cre- 
ated to promote better understanding 
and to establish closer cooperative con- 
tact between the Government and the 
business world. 

+ + 


The committee represents all the trade 
organizations interested in alcohol as 
one of their basic materials. The com- 
mittee is consulted concerning varied 
matters relating to the manufacture, 
distribution and use of denatured alco- 
hol. Their advice and assistance also is 
sought in scientific and technical mat- 
ters relating to the proper denaturation 
of alcohol for commercial use in the 
manufacture of industrial chemicals. 

The Bureau of Industrial Alcohol at 
Washington maintains a chemical labo- 
ratory with several experts who devote 
their time to searching for and develop- 
ing denaturants that are better suited 
for protecting alcohol from illegal use 
and promoting its commercial use. 

The Government experts are often 
sent direct to manufacturers using alco- 
hol so that they may more become inti- 
mately acquainted with their problems 
and needs. By forming these contacts 
it has been possible to provide industry 
with alcohol denatured‘ in such a man- 
ner that it is unfit for use as a beverage 
but suitable for commercial use, 

The legitimate industries have coop- 
erated with the Bureau in an effort to 
prevent the diversion of industrial al- 
cohol for beverage purposes. One large 
trade organization maintains a vigilance 
committee composed of responsible mem- 
bers in the large centers of population to 
advise with the officials of the Bureau 
of Industrial Alcohol on matters per- 
taining to their particular trade and as- 
sist the Bureau in determining the legit- 
imate requirements of their industries. 

The Industrial Alcohol Institute, Inc., 
composed of substantially all the pro- 
ducers of industrial alcohol are con- 
sulted as to the quantity of alcohol that 
should be produced to meet the legiti- 
mate requirements of the trade. 


+ + 


The quantity of alcohol that can be 
produced is then limited by the Bureau 
to take care of the legitimate trade. Ad- 
justments in the quotas of alcohol to be 
produced by the different plants are 
then subject to adjustment during the 
year either upward or downward, de- 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


By JAMES M. DORAN 
Commissioner, Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, Department of the Treasury 


In the following artitle Mr. Doran continues his discussion of the relation of 
the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol to the production of industrial chemicals, begun 


pending upon legitimate demand and 
business conditions. 

With a few exceptions this policy has 
resulted in a stabilized market beneficial 
both to the producer and user of indus- 
trial alcohol. The Bureau has always 
endeavored to cooperate with legitimate 
manufacturers of industrial chemicals in 
order that they may have available an 
adequate supply of alcohol and at the 
same time prevent the diversion of al- 
cohol for beverage purposes. 

The Government welcomes the advice 
of industrial leaders, not for the purpose 
of relaxing regulations, but with a view 
of applying regulations with greater ef 
fectiveness to the end that legitimate 
business will thereby be promoted and 
safeguarded. With that thought in mind, 
the view of industry is always given 
careful consideration. 

Legitimate manufacturers and users of 
industrial alcohol, as a group, are organ- 
ized nationally and constitute a vital 
part of American business life. It is the 
policy of the Bureau of Industrial Alco- 
hol to cooperate closely with all of these 
leading industrial organizations in work- 
ing out their permissive problems. 

Thus all legitimate users of industrial 
alcohol are assured an ample supply of 
alcohol under fair administrative condi- 
tions. Cooperation safeguards all rea- 
sonable commercial operations. Obvi- 
ously legitimate business thereby can be 
best protected from the criminal element 
ostensibly engaged in business to cover 
up illegal liquor operations. ’ 

Quantitative control of alcohol pro- 
duction has stopped large surpluses of 
industrial alcohol which were the direct 
cause of widespread diversions in earlier 
years. Continued cooperation of indus- 
try along this and other lines will pro- 
mote increased efficiency in the enforce- 
ment of the laws. 

+ + 

EGULATIONS have been drawn in 

such manner as to make it desirable 
for honest business men to obey the law. 
The Government's dealings with the 
doctor, the druggist and the manufac- 
turer are on the basis of a square deal. 
Regulations affecting these groups of 
citizens are based upon that principle 
and are not dictated by the operations 
of the occasional criminal. 

The regulatory system is designed to 
apply to law-abiding citizens and to 
lawful pursuits. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of American business men operat- 
ing under Government permits give 
sympathetic recognition to this fact. 
These men of affairs realize that the 
maintenance of reasonable permissive 
administration along cooperative lines is 
essential to the continued progress of. 
science and industry in the United 
States. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to appear in 
the issue of July 6, Maj. Gen. H. L. Gilchrist, Chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service, Department of War, will discuss the activities of the Chemical Warfare 
Service in aiding the industrial chemical industry. 





Agricultural Trends in Oklahoma 


Tendency to Produce Better Quality of Cotton 
By HARRY B. CORDELL 


President, Board of Agriculture, State of Oklahoma 


ARMERS in southwestern Oklahoma, the 
part of the State’s cotton belt which pro- 
duces nearly two-thirds of the annual 

crop, have learned by experience the finan- 
cial danger of planting “half-and-half” and 
other varieties of short staple cotton, and 
now are engaged in the movement to lift 
their region once more among those getting 
premiums for high quality cotton. 


It must be understood, of course, the coun- 
ties of southwest Oklahoma, where tempera- 
tures are hot and rainfall moderate, with 
little timber and similar shelter, cannot pro- 
duce the long staple cotton which brought 
economic prosperity to small cotton-growing 
areas of some of the States earlier in the 
business of growing cotton. 

The area makes up for this advantage per- 
haps in having little boll weevil infestation, 
and no damage from this insect pest in the 
more southwesterly counties. 

In the cotton-growing counties of south- 
western Oklahoma the trend is toward use 
of better seed, tested to grow well in that 
climate. This is evidence to me that the 
district will eventually have large areas of 
cotton to sell at premiums. 

Many farmers acquired somewhere the idea 
that it was better to have “half-and-half” or 
other short staple cotton which could be pro- 
duced in huge quantities, even with market 
prices lower, than to have less longer staple 
cotton at higher market prices, when the 
aggregate income from the short staple was 
largest. 

Declining prices, however, decreasing most 
quickly for the short staple, changed the 
Lk xLakgaLD ES OY. 
without minimum or maximum terms, it will 
then be dealing with this problem in a truly 
scientific and humane way. 

A splendid start has been made in that di- 
rection and the present Board of Parole is 
making a sincere and honest effort to prove 
that a competent and honest Board of Parole 
can be and ought to be entrusted with these 
larger powers. 


minds of hundreds of growers, who realize 
now good quality cotton usually finds a mar- 
ket if one exists at all. These growers, in 
ever-increasing numbers, realize the growing 
of poor quality cotton by some farmers pen- 
alizes the growers of good quality cotton. 

Near Olustee there is a small area of cot- 
ton which always brings a high price or pre- 
mium, compared with prices of the shorter 
staple cotton grown in adjacent areas. 

Even though southwestern Oklahoma can- 
not raise really long staple cotton, farmers 
are learning they can raise long staple for 
that kind of soil and climate. 

Increased use of better cotton seed, while 
itself a good sign of economic betterment for 
the region, is more valuable when accompa- 
nied by the trend toward wider diversifica- 
tion of crops, more gardens and feedstuffs, 
more chickens and cows on the farms. 

Cotton County, Oklahoma, formerly among 
the leading counties in total cotton produc- 
tion and still a heavy producer, is a good 
example of a region which has developed 
better farm conditions hy more chickens and 
cows on the farms, and more gardens and 
feed crops. 

The farmer who owns his farm and lives at 
home is much better situated with gardens 
and feed for livestock, even with cash crop 
prices down, than thé cotton farmer who 
plants cotton clear up to his back doorstep. 
There still are some of these farmers. 

That idea, too, underwent some drastic re- 
vision in many districts last year when the 
drought was so serious in several districts of 
the southwestern Oklahoma cotton counties. 

The drought which destroyed the cash 
crop left nothing in the way of garden stuffs 
or feeds on which the farmer and his family 
could live or with which he could feed live- 
stock. The result was seed loans and State 
relief were needed to tide many farmers over 
a tight place 

Despite the economic distress, however, the 
use of good seed increased, not only for cot- 
ton, but for other crops the growers had 
learned are of value on the farm. 








ULYSSES S. GRANT 

President of the United States 1869-1677: 
“All who possess political rights should have the 
opportunity to acquire the knowledge which will 
make their share in the government a blessing.” 
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N ew Problems Confronting 
Public Utilities Commissions - 





Presence of Holding Companies and Ten- 
dency of Organizations to Sell Merchandise 
Said to Complicate Situation 





By JOHN W. BRICKER 


Member, Public Utilities Commission, State of Ohio 


Y APPROACH to the problems of public 
M utility regulation and service has been 

through the law and my greatest inter- 
est in regulation or administrative law and 
practice lies in the adjustment of a constitu- 
tional system of jurisprudence to an ever- 
changing, expanding and continually more 
complex industrial and mechanical develop- 
ment. 


The political theory of the complete sepa- 
ration of governmental powers into legisla- 
tive, &xecutive and judicial has, of necessity, 
been modified to meet the demands of busi- 
ness charged with a public interest. 


In an administrative board such as the 
Public Utilities Commission of this and 46 
other States there is a combining of these 
functions or powers of government and a 
Commission, such as Ohio’s, exercises legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial functions. 


+ + 


It may issue administrative orders, pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations, fix systems of 
accounting, determine practices and plans of 
operation, issue orders prompted by the de- 
mands of public safety or public health in 
some instances and most important fix rea- 
sonable rates and the standards of service. 


It is charged directly with the responsibil- 
ity of administering certain laws, such as the 
laterai and overhead clearances, full crew 
requirements, speed of vehicles, heat unit 
contents of gas and, in fact, either directly 
or indirectly is charged with the administra- 
tion of all public utility laws and statutory 
requirements. 


The Commission sits as a court, hears evi- 
dence, directly or through examiners, keeps 
records, passes upon questions of fact and 
law within its jurisdiction and, by statute, 
proceeds as courts of general jurisdiction in 
civil cases. 


Its findings and orders are reviewable only 
in the Supreme Court of the State and in 
Federal Court where jurisdiction attaches. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission con- 
sists of three members, only two of whom 
can be of the same political party. The 
chairman is designated by the Governor of 
the State. The Attorney General is the legal 
adviser for the Commission, being authorized 
to appoint special counsel, which appoint- 
ment must be approved by the Governor, 
ratified by the Commission and the salary 
fixed by the Commission and paid out of the 
Commission's funds. 

The office accounting of the Commission is 
done by an auditor, who receives and files 
the annual accounts, checking on them as to 
their propriety and compliance with the law 
and the requirements of the system of ac- 
counting and from these annual reports, 
compiles the statistics which enter into the 
annual report of the Commission. He also 
has charge of the pay roll of the Commis- 
sion, audits all expense accounts, prepares 
the budget for the Legislature, confers with 
the various committees of the Assembly, 
makes estimates as to the needs of the Com- 
mission and finds the percentage to be col- 
lected from the various utilities, based upon 
their earnings, to provide the necessary funds 
for the operation of the Commission. 


+ ¢ 


There are about 75 in the Commission's 
personnel, consisting of engineers, clerks, ad- 
ministrative force under the Department of 
Investigation, secretaries, experts in the 
Rates and Service Department and inspec- 
tors in the Railroad Department. 

The engineers of the Commission have 
heretofore largely been charged with the ac- 
counting and auditing of revenues and ex- 
penses and the determination of rates, based 
upon a fair return on the rate base, as fixed 
by the Commission. There has been no sep- 
arate accounting department under the Com- 
mission. During the past two years, in order 
to relieve a congested docket, as a result of a 
great number of rate increase cases, it has 
been necessary for the Commission to employ 
an outside auditor. 

There should be, in my opinion, created 
within the Commission an independent de- 
partment of accounting, supervised by a 
certified public accountant, so that there 
should not be again permitted a condition 
such as existed a few years ago where there 
were dozens of cases filed and a delay in 
final determination of, in some instances, two 
or three years from the time of filing. 

A condition wherein administrative boards 
such as this do not decide with promptness 
all matters concerning rates and service, for- 
mal as well as informal cases, is intolerable 
and the Commission is not then performing 
its proper function in our system of juris- 
prudence. 

The demand for a more prompt and flex- 
ible method of adjustment of differences, re- 
lief from complaints and fixing of rights led 
to the creation of a Commission in the public 
utility field, which has grown to its present 
responsibilities. 

Section 614-2 of the General Code of Ohio, 
definitely fixes those businesses which might 
be called public utilities or which are, by 
statute, decreed to be charged with a public 
interest and are therefore subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. They are: Telegraph companies, tele- 
phone companies, motor transportation com- 
panies, electric light companies, gas compa- 
nies, natural gas companies, pipe line com- 
panies, water works companies, heating and 
cooling companies, messenger companies, sig- 
naling companies, street railroad companies, 
suburban railroad companies and railroads, 
including depots. 

a + 


The necessity for an accurate accounting 
of utility property, revenues, expenses and 
financing is more important today than ever, 
because. of the consolidations, mergers, hold- 
ing company relationships and the constant 
tendency to centralize great groups of utility 
service companies. In recent years, public 
utility companies also have entered into other 
fields of activity—merchandising of appli- 
ances for the use of the utility service to ex- 
pand the market, and also reaching out into 
fields which are not now but may hereafter 
become utility business. 

The Commission in its regulation finds gas 
and electric light companies selling stoves, 
heating appliances, household equipment, 


lamps, irons and other conveniences. Tele- 
phone companies are conducting a radio bus- 
iness, railroads are entering into bus and 
truck operations, and a confusion of pur- 
poses exists that would make regulation 
practically impossible in the absence of most 
accurate and honest bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. 
+ + 


We also find construction companies, man- 
aging and engineering organizations, which 
are nonutility, becoming so interlocked and 
interrelated with the public utility itself and 
the rendition of its service as to make regu- 
lation actually impossible were it not for the 
keenest accounting on the part of the utility 
itself and those representing the Commission 
in separating the utility from the_nonutility 
business. 

The Commission is dependent upon ac- 
countants in almost every formal hearing. 
These cases are heard by the Commission, 
just as civil cases in court. Engineers, ex- 
perts and accountants appear and testify. 
These cases involve capitalization of net ad- 
ditions to property, purchase and sale of 
stocks, property, lease arrangements, con- 
tract approvals, rate cases, both in the orig- 
inal jurisdiction to fix rates and on appeal 
from council action and applications to aban- 
don facilities and service. 


In all these we must rely upon accurate 
book accounts by the utilities and a proper 
presentation of those figures to the Commis- 
sion. At this point we part company with 
the courts and if not satisfied with the record 
or the evidence, the Commission can send its 
own engineers, accountants and experts, who 
may make their independent reports. 

Any interested party must be given, if re- 
quest is made, the opportunity to cross-exam- 
ine any such Commission engineer or ac- 
countant. Often we are led to believe by so- 
called expert accounting testimony that the 
system has been established to confuse and 
confound and permit manipulation, rather 
than make clear and present a true picture 
of the business. 


We are daily confronted with the confusion 
of utility and nonutility business, with allo- 
cation and proper distribution of overheads, 
depreciation requirements, eapitalizable ex- 
penditures, discounts, premiums and ex- 
penses on security issues, amortization and 
distribution of cost of financing. These in- 
volve accounting principles that require a 
comprehensive interpretation and a clear 
presentation. 

To make more effective and prompt the 
check required by the regulatory commission, 
a uniform system of accounting has been 
adopted for the various utilities. We attempt 
to keep these to date with the best practices 
of the accounting profession, but uniformity 
does check progress in some ways. Yet, we 
believe the benefits control. 


+ + 


Regulation is only desirable if it effects 
beneficial results. I believe it has and that it 
affords the most practicable means of ad- 
justing our constitutional system of govern- 
ment to a complex and constantly expanding 
industrial age. 








E ssemiiel Vaal 
Substances 
Outlined 


By Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynne 


Health Commissioner, 
City of New York 


\) people assume that to get thin it is 
necessary to starve themselves for a pe- 

riod, living on a bit of lemon, perhaps, 
or a dash of tomato juice. These people, 
after a little suddenly discover they have 
ruined their health, because they did not un- 
derstand that whether reducing or gaining, 
certain food substanees are necessary and 
must be taken into the body every day, or 
something will happen so serious as to make 
a little fat seem like no trouble at all. 

While the human stomach has been com- 
pared with the firebox of a boiler and food 
has been compared with fuel in that it sup- 
plies the body with the needed energy, it 
must also be understood that there are many 
other elements food must furnish aside from 
energy. Energy produced in the engine by 
fuel is all very well, as is the energy pro- 
duced in the human body by food. An en- 
gine, however, is not expected to grow or 
increase in size. It is not expected to keep 
itself in repair. It has no teeth or bony 
skeleton requiring certain mineral substances 
for health. It does not carry along with it 
an intricate and delicate chemical apparatus 
to change over the raw materials of its fuel 
into something quite different before it can 
extract the energy from it. 

But where the engine lacks in these re- 
spects, the body is complete. It is equipped 
to grow throughout childhood until it attains 
normal adult size. It is supplied with power 
to repair tissues worn away by use, broken 
down by disease, or otherwise destroyed and 
to renew or replace tissue injured by acci- 
dent. In addition to these functions, the 
body must provide for reproduction and for 
resistance against disease.. All of these proc- 
esses depend in an important degree upon 
what we eat and on what food elements are 
contained in our daily diet. 

Fats, carbohydrates, proteins, minerals and 
vitamins are needed in the daily diet. The 
sensible person seeking to reduce his or her 
weight need not necessarily starve, but can 
bring about the required weight reduction 
by reducing the daily intake of certain fat- 
producing foods. Even these foods must not 
be entirely eliminated, but only eaten in 
moderafion. That is, a smaller amount of 
sugars, sweets and fats, with the fact always 
in mind that they must not be entirely dis- 
regarded, used each day would bring about 
weight reduction, providing the menu was 
made up largely of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, cooked and raw. 






























